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Dynamics in Research 


L. THOMAS HOPKINS 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


HE title of this article is inten- 
T tionally brief. The discussion re- 
examines a very old problem under 
three commonplace headings. These 
are first, What is research? or perhaps 
better, What is the meaning of research 
to educators? Second, What are the dy- 
namics in educational research? Third, 
How can research be conducted so as 
to have more dynamic and less static 
effects? Or more personally, How can 
we as educators make research more 
dynamic? These aspects will now be 
considered in the order stated. 


I 


When the author of detective stories 
finds that all of the available leads are 
dead ends, he usually resorts to a very 
common method of finding new and 
better ones. He has his expert go over 
all of the available evidence, searching 
for clues in the form of meanings and 
telationships which have been over- 
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looked. And of course in fiction the ex- 
pert always finds them and solves the 
case. Solutions are not so simple in the 
realities of educational situations, but 
the method of going back over the 
data may be a fruitful one. Conse- 
quently, I examined statements, docu- 
ments, studies on the meaning and 
nature of research covering all defined 
types in most of the major disciplines 
or cultural areas. The important clue 
was the great area of common ground 
as to what research really is. The au- 
thors of these documents agree that re- 
search is a diligent and systematic in- 
quiry or investigation into any subject 
in order to discover new facts or prin- 
ciples. Synonyms for research are in- 
vestigation and inquiry, which are used 
in the above assertion. 

This statement defines research as a 
process and as an end. The process is a 
thoroughgoing, purposeful search to 
find the underlying meanings or rela- 
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tionships within the scope of the sub- 
ject or problem or topic of inquiry. 
And the end in view, according to this 
statement, is to find some new facts or 
principles or meanings or relationships, 
or what researchers frequently group 
under the heading of truths. But this 
research or inquiry must be undertaken 
by someone. So the definition implies 
an individual or a group with a need 
to inquire into the problem or topic, 
since a topic obviously does not study 
itself. And it implies that there must 
be some relationship between the end 
achieved and the need to make the in- 
quiry, or that the individual satis- 
factorily consummates the drive or 
relieves the psychological imbalance 
which caused him to begin, to extend, 
and to organize that particular group 
of behaviors. Research then becomes 
the systematic, thoughtful, deliberative 
process by which people creatively 
study their needs in order to resolve 
their need-tension on the higher level 
of psychological fulfillment rather than 
on the lower level of physiological 
satisfaction. They do not have to dis- 
cover any unusual or fixed or universal 
truths unknown to the culture. Neither 
must they think of results as centered 
in acquiring objective knowledge of 
any kind in any area. Rather, each is 
struggling to develop a more adequate 
self capable of dealing more realistically 
with all aspects of the environment in 
all situations which he faces. And he 
achieves this by learning how to use a 
dynamic process of inquiry which gives 
him freedom to extend, refine, and en- 
rich his meanings through creative re- 
construction of his own psychological 
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field. This concept of research is as old 
as culture itself. It has always been and 
still is inherent in all creative effort ap- 
plied to all aspects of living or to life as 
a total ongoing, organized whole. 
Over a period of time curious things 
began to happen. Some people were 
not interested in resolving their needs 
with other people in group process sit- 
uations. They wanted to resolve them 
apart from the group, since their needs 
were highly specialized. They could 
obtain need-fulfillment only by discov- 
ering facts or truths new to the culture 
but with only limited value to present 
individual or group living of many 
people. So their kind of research be- 
came known as pure or abstract or 
fundamental research. Other people 
had needs which could better be satis- 
fied through a group process in which 
they created new facts, principles, and 
relationships which were immediately 
usable by a larger number of people 
as data to help them resolve their needs 
in living more effectively. So this kind 
of research became known as practical 
or applied or action research. And this 
sharp differentiation appeared in spite 
of the fact that the basic underlying 
concept of research was the same. 
Along with this distinction in the use 
or value of the end product there also 
appeared a differentiation in the proc- 
ess. Those who worked toward pure or 
fundamental research were concerned 
with more or less fixed, exact, unchang- 
ing truths as end products. So they es- 
tablished in the process special tech- 
niques designed to achieve such results. 
These came to be known as experi- 
mental techniques and the whole proc- 
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ess was called experimentation. Every 

art of it was externally controlled, 
technically refined, and highly organ- 
ized into a ritualistic procedure with 
equated groups, experimental factors, 
statistical analysis of data, and the like. 
With definite end points and highly 
differentiated techniques there devel- 
oped the belief that research was a 
highly specialized activity which could 
be engaged in by only a few people, 
who had had long technical prepara- 
tion for such service. Thus there de- 
veloped a group known as researchers, 
whose profession was to find the fixed, 
pure, universal truth in any field of 
knowledge by their refined techniques 
and hand it out to other persons to use 
or not as they saw fit. This accounts 
for the many specialized researchers 
and pure research studies in both psy- 
chology and education. 

The other group was committed to 
variable end products more or less rela- 
tive to the situation out of which they 
were originally developed. And so it 
outlined a group process designed to 
achieve such variable relationships. 
This may be described briefly as (1) 
finding and recognizing a group need, 
(2) exploring i it to locate its range and 
focus, (3) planning how to study it, 
(4) collecting, organizing, analyzing, 
and interpreting the data, and (5) ap- 
plying the results in a great variety of 
particular situations. Furthermore this 
group argued that every person was a 
researcher, since he was constantly try- 
ing to reconstruct creatively his own 
living. And ev ery teacher was a re- 
search w orker, since he was constantly 
trying to work more effectively on his 
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needs or problems in teaching. And the 
function of the supervisor or other 
central office persons was to help the 
teacher deal with his problems more 
effectively or teach him a process by 
which he could better resolve his teach- 
ing needs. Since there were few people 
in the schools who knew the group 
process well enough to work with 
teachers in this capacity, a new person 
called a curriculum consultant was 
brought in to organize and direct such 
new activities. This was the basis of all 
of the curriculum programs in the early 
twenties, such as those in the Los An- 
geles secondary schools (with Franklin 
Bobbitt as consultant), in Stephen’s 
College (with W. W. Charters as con- 
sultant), in Denver elementary and sec- 
ondary schools (with the writer as 
consultant), and in the elementary and 
secondary schools of Houston (with 
Herbert Bruner as consultant). And 
many were the heated discussions in 
those early days between the advocates 
of the individualistic or pure research 
and those of the group or practical re- 
search, or in more modern terms, the 
fundamental and action research. Each 
believed in his position and defended it 
strenuously in accordance with the us- 
ual academic tradition. Yet professional 
status always went with the pure re- 
search as being better organized, more 
scholarly, and more likely to arrive at 
exact and universal truths, even if they 
were relatively valueless to large num- 
bers of people. 

Yet in spite of these sharp differences 
in the end product and process of re- 
search, the concept was not changed. 
An individual or a group was trying to 
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satisfy its needs better by some form of 
creative inquiry. What was done with 
the results should not lead one to over- 
look the fact that the common basis 
was the process of such inquiry. In 
other words, research has always been 
concerned with such dynamic human 
concepts as need, purpose, inquiry, 
conflict, anxiety, threat to the self, sat- 
isfaction, fulfillment, and interpersonal 
relations. But these same concepts have 
always been basic to qualitative learn- 
ing and living. In most cultures they 
operated only within the upper classes 
who enjoyed such living. In a democ- 
racy they are fundamental to the learn- 
ing and living of everyone. And thus 
the dynamic group concept of cooper- 
ative research must be the qualitative 
learning process operating throughout 
our schools. 


II 


The basic characteristics of practical 
or action research have changed little 
during the past quarter of a century. 
The major difference is that the work 
begun by individual consultants em- 
ployed at the expense of the respective 
school systems has become consultant 
service furnished free or paid for 
mainly by large foundations or insti- 
tutions. This means more publications 
than could be afforded by individual 
communities, a wider reading public, 
and the authority which always accom- 
panies the pronouncements of an insti- 
tution. Some of the characteristics of 
such research will be presented below. 

1. It operates almost exclusively 
within the needs of adult educators. 
Teachers work on their group needs. 
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Supervisors or principals work sepa- 
rately on their group problems. Some- 
times group needs are studied b 
teachers, supervisors, and principals to- 
gether, but this is the exception rather 
than the rule, for many status and per- 
sonality factors have prevented them 
from learning to work comfortably to- 
gether. The arguments for having 
teachers work on their own needs 
rather than on those of the adminis- 
trators are: (a) the learning situation 
is better because the teachers have 
more interest, purpose, drive; () the 
human relations are on a higher level as 
they examine common problems to- 
gether; (c) they arrive at better solu- 
tions than each person could by consid- 
ering the problem alone; and (d) 
everyone is more disposed to put the 
solutions into practice, since he has had 














a share in formulating them. Thus there | 


is a wider application or action, which 
makes the research more practical. 
And the more teachers there are in- 
volved in the research leading to the 
action, the greater will be the applica- 
tion of results. 

2. The creative need-action process 
is rarely understood by teachers as a 


research or as a fundamental learning 


process. The usual result is that teach- 
ers learn a new truth or subject matter 
which they promptly organize into 
resource units or activities to teach the 
pupils. And this is true whether the 


teachers are concerned about a straight 


subject problem or about some broader | 
need, such as how to change the attr | 


tudes of children. One of the most dis- 
appointing results of the summer work- 


shops of the Eight-Year Study of the 
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Progressive Education Association in 
the early thirties was that the teachers 
who attended them to work on their 
needs went home with the new subject 
matter which gave them need satisfac- 
tion to teach to the children the follow- 
ing year. They had acquired the need- 
action process only as a means to the 
end of better learning conditions for 
themselves, but not as a general process 
of learning to be used with pupils in 
the schools. 

3. Teachers study about children to 
resolve their own needs, but they do 
not learn how to work with children 
on the children’s needs. Children are 
involved to a large extent in many of 
the important professional needs of 
teachers, so they must be considered in 
any adequate investigation. The usual 
methods are to study about children 
from the thousands of pages written 
about them annually in such fields as 
child development, psychology, psy- 
chiatry, psychotherapy, or in more 
prosaic books on how to teach various 
subjects such as reading, arithmetic, or 
social studies. They may even study 
about individual children in their own 
classrooms, using the latest techniques 
of examining behavior. And the teach- 
ers may obtain a need fulfillment for 
themselves while affecting little the 
basic learning conditions in their re- 
spective classrooms. 

4. After many years of such prac- 
tical or action research, the fact re- 
mains that most teachers who have en- 
gaged in it do not yet feel comfortable 
enough with the need process to be 
willing to use it in their classroom 
practices with children. They like the 
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approach for themselves in studying 
their own problems, but unconscious 
emotional debris stymies their attempts 
to use it with children. Sometimes 
teachers use the process very well with 
children but do not recognize the 
process as such and consequently have 
difficulty in describing it to others. The 
writer well remembers the difficulties 
he encountered as research director in 
Lincoln School of Teachers College in 
attempting to center attention on the 
cooperative group process used so ef- 
fectively by many teachers with their 
pupils. And greater still was staff re- 
sistance to making the development of 
such process the continuity in various 
publications of the school rather than 
the subject matters of the experience 
units in which pupils and teachers were 
engaged. And yet much information 
has accumulated in the past quarter of 
a century on how to work with chil- 
dren on their group needs even though 
it has not been accepted or practiced 
widely in the schools. 

The major defects of such practical 
or action research in the past still exist. 
The control of research is outside of 
the learning situations in which the 
child is engaged, whereas it should be 
within them. The end product of the 
need-process inquiry is still more valu- 
able than the process to those adults 
who engaye in it, even though greater 
spread value lies in the process than in 
the specific solutions. The learning sit- 
uations of children are being studied 
by teachers alone through some single 
variable, such as how to improve the 
quality of reading or how to change 
the values of children or to what ex- 
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tent to allow children to make their 
own decisions on minor matters when 
this has little or no effect in helping 
children recognize and meet ade- 
quately the total situations which they 
face. There is still the basic assumption 
that anyone learns how to manage the 
dynamics of his total need-situation 
through a study of the individual iso- 
lated parts, whereas actually one learns 
to manage dynamic situations by 
managing them in their operational 
relationships, refining parts wherever 
necessary under integrative wholeness. 
In other words, the individual learns 
dynamic management through dy- 
namic management. And since the 
teachers, supervisors, or superintend- 
ents study their needs apart from the 
dynamic situations of origin, they 
never really learn how to deal intelli- 
gently with a dynamic process. Conse- 
quently they do not feel secure in 
teaching such process to others, espe- 
cially to children. The result is talk 
about but very little action in improv- 
ing the learning experiences of chil- 
dren, which is where practical or action 
research really counts. All of these 
adult maneuvers are of little value to a 
child striving to resolve his own needs 
by a process of deliberative action. 
The difficulty with present practical 
or action research is that the approach 
to child learning is from the standpoint 
of the observer and not the behaver. 
The need situation of the child is 
viewed through the eyes (which means 
the experience) of the adult, who is on 
the outside trying to shape it his way. 
It is not viewed through the experience 
of the child, who is on the inside trying 


to achieve need fulfillment within the | 


expanding structure of his own psy- 
chological field. In other words, adult 
educators are unwilling to allow the 
child to use in resolving his own needs 
the process of research as diligent and 
systematic inquiry or investigation in 
order to create new meanings and re- 
lationships which they expect and de- 
mand in dealing with their own needs, 
The result is one meaning of research 
for adults and a very different, if not 
entirely opposite one, for the child. 

The approach to research from the 
viewpoint of the behaver does not deny 
the value of the study of the conditions 
external to him in any situation either 
by him or by anyone else. But when 
adults study such conditions they 
should not overlook the fact that the 
main external conditions for creative 
learning or research by the child can 
be grouped under three main _ head- 
ings. (1) The external conditions must 
be modifiable, so that the child is free 
to create new and meaningful relation- 
ships within his own experiences. (2) 
The external persons must help him 
learn the process of deliberative action 
by helping him use it in the fulfillment 
of his own needs. (3) The external 
persons must help him develop a more 
adequate self, capable of dealing real- 
istically with all aspects of his psy- 
chological environment as he sees 
them. This defines external conditions 
in terms of their effect in developing 
adequacy of the internal self of each 
child. And until adults can function 
to help him achieve such a result, a 
mature concept of research will always 
be infantile in action. 
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To have dynamics, research must 
operate through the dynamics of be- 
havior from the standpoint of the 
behaver. To discuss these dynamics 
adequately would take many books. 
But a few of them will be pointed out 
as they relate to the concept of re- 
search developed earlier in this article. 
The dynamics of behavior or learning 
from the standpoint of the behaver or 
learner are as follows. 

He must have a need which produces 
a drive for new experience adequate to 
need fulfillment. All behavior is an at- 
tempt to satisfy need. There is no such 
thing as needless behavior. But need 
implies a conscious, deliberative, pur- 
poseful experience as contrasted with 
the impulsive, purposive, emotional 
learning which accompanies a subcon- 
scious drive. New meanings and 
relationships can be developed by 
subsconscious striving as well as by 
conscious insight. Since research is 
systematic inquiry and investigation, 
the need which prompts it must be 
clear enough at the outset to warrant 
the inquiry and yet broad enough to 
permit refinement and focus as the 
study proceeds. 

The behaver in any need situation is 
trying to deal with all of the interacting 
aspects in such a way as to enrich his 
integrative w holeness or to be able to 
operate on higher maturity levels. He 
does not want to slip into the neurotic 
paradox in which his behavior denies 
him the very purpose he is struggling 
to achieve. He wants both a self- per- 
petuating and a self-integrating action, 


not one that is self-perpetuating but 
self-defeating. 

The behaver is also struggling to cre- 
ate new meanings within his own psy- 
chological field. These are insightful 
relationships which develop as he ex- 
tends and refines his experiences in 
relation to his need. And the meanings 
of one person must be introduced into 
the field of another so that the latter 
can use them creatively or remake them 
to suit his field and need. They are raw 
data which he creatively assimilates. 

The learner is developing a more 
nearly adequate process of interper- 
sonal relations. Need situations begin 
and end with people. The quality of 
the relations among the people in- 
volved frequently is the dominant 
factor in determining the quality of the 
need-action process. Every individual 
is trying to understand the behavior of 
every other. And each is trying to im- 
prove his own. Differences may arise 
as to what is desirable quality in such 
relationships, but that does not deny 
the purpose of each to make his better. 

Each behaver is extending and en- 
riching the area of his psychological 
field. This is an expanding, differ- 
entiating, and integrating unity. The 
relationship among the three aspects of 
the process is so well balanced that em- 
phasis upon one to the neglect of the 
others will disorganize the growing 
self. This means that the movement for 
extending and enriching the experi- 
ences must be controlled by the be- 
haver, not by an outside observer. For 
only the individual in the need experi- 
ence can feel and understand the effects 
upon himself. 
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The behaver is trying to understand 
the process of need-fulfillment both in 
development and in retrospect. He 
wants to see the relationship among 
all of the aspects of managing an ex- 
perience so as to achieve desirable 
action. For he wants to do better in the 
next need experience. In other words, 
he is eager to learn how to meet his 
needs through creative investigation 
and inquiry even though he never 
heard of the word research. 

Finally, each behaver is building 
himself through every experience. 
There is no neutral experience. Each 
helps to make the self more adequate 
or inadequate. And the directional 
movement can be observed only when 
the environment is such that the real 
self will direct the behavior and not 
some pseudo or protective self. Thus 
a one-to-one correspondence between 
the quality or adequacy of self and the 
observed behavior can rarely be found 
under external control of the learning 
situation. It can be discovered only in 
an internal need-management situation 
where there is a high quality of inter- 
personal interaction. Since this seldom 
exists, the researcher rarely knows how 
adequate the subjects are in reorganiz- 
ing the logic of their experiences 
through reality as they see it. To dis- 
cover this is the purpose of the behaver. 
To help him do it should be the real 
purpose of the researcher. 

To carry out this concept of re- 
search as deliberative need-action or as 
qualitative learning for everyone, the 
whole outlook of the schools must be 
changed. For they now operate on the 


theory of research as controlled ex. 
ternally by the researcher with the 
children as manipulated experimental 
subjects. Educators must accept re- 
search as a cooperative group enterprise 
directed by the group internally toward 
the development of more adequate in- 
dividual selves. And it is the responsi- 
bility of the teacher and other adults to 
help the children move in that direc- 
tion. To do this each school must: 
(1) develop its program around the 
need-experience-action situations of 
the children in their respective groups; 
(2) help the children learn, accept, 
and use the cooperative interactive pro- 
cess in the development of such needs; 
(3) allow each individual freedom to 
self-select his own learnings out of 
each need experience; (4) help the 
group as a group and each individ- 
ual in it evaluate the bases for the selec- 
tion of his learnings within his own 
psychological field in order to improve 
his organizational meanings and values; 
(5) maintain an environment which is 
free from threats to the self through 
any internal or external causes; (6) 
help each individual understand the 
kind of self he is developing—its di- 
rection of movement, its organizational 
patterns, the scope and depth of its 
fluid zone, the quality of its interper- 
sonal relations, and the adequacy of its 
actions in meeting the novel aspects of 


new need-experiences. When this is | 


done action research will contain the 
dynamics it now lacks and each learner 
will be well on his way to using the 


creative need-research process as his | 


direction of learning throughout life. 
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Community Cooperation in Curriculum 


Planning 


GORDON N. MACKENZIE 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


3 are displaying growing 
interest in community coopera- 
tion in curriculum planning. So far, 
however, there is considerable confu- 
sion regarding the most effective way 
to achieve this cooperation. It may 
be appropriate, therefore, to review 
some of the assumptions and goals in 
this area and to define some points on 
which efforts for community cooper- 
ation might be focused. 


INSTITUTIONALIZING 
EDUCATION 


In the first settlements in this coun- 
try, education was largely a home and 
community affair. Boys and_ girls 
learned what they lived. Social ar- 
rangements were sufficiently simple 
and sufiiciently uniform from place 
to place that the individual, simply by 
living, could learn most of what he 
needed to know to live adequately in 
terms of the knowledge of that day. 
In the course of daily experience he 
would learn about producing, secur- 
ing, and preparing food, making 
clothing, and the occupations of the 
community. The home and commu- 
nity educated him. 

Very early, however, special schools 
were established to give instruction in 
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certain skills. Reading schools, music 
schools, writing and drawing schools 
were established. 

With the growth in the complexity 
of life and with the increase in 
knowledge, specialization came about. 
As a result, many aspects of life es- 

caped the individual and did not be- 
come a part of his daily living. As the 
processing of food was taken out of 
the home and handled in a near-by 
mill, bakery, canning factory, pick- 
ling plant, or packing plant, and as 
new foods came into his diet from 
faraway lands, the individual lost con- 
tact with the sequence by which his 
food was produced and processed. As 
the building of the home progressed 
from cutting trees and building a log 
cabin, or cutting sod and piling it for 
walls, to a process of cutting and 
milling lumber in Washington, manu- 
facturing plumbing fixtures in Wis- 
consin, making cement in Puerto 
Rico, and calling in a host of workers 
to construct the building, the child 
again lost contact with much of the 
process. As the number of different 
types of workers increased from the 
head of the household, who fended 
for his family, to a few dozen special- 
ized individuals in the community and 
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later to more than 25,000 different 
kinds of workers, children and youth 
lost contact with the process by which 
men make a living. Thus, in some re- 
spects the home and the community 
lost their power to educate because 
they became specialized and provided 
limited opportunity, or because they 
became too complex to permit learn- 
ing through everday observation and 
acquaintance. 

More and more responsibility was 
placed upon schools. At first, their 
program was almost entirely one of 
developing various skills. The ex- 
panded education which did develop 
early in the history of our nation was 
an education for the few who were 
going on to college, or for the few 
who could look forward to extended 
leisure. 


OVERLOOKING EDUCATIONAL 
ROLE OF COMMUNITY 


Change and modification of the 
school program have been difficult to 
achieve. The meaning and _signifi- 
cance of the new responsibilities 
placed upon schools because the com- 
munity ceased to educate automati- 
cally have been recognized very 
slowly. Careful attention to both the 
“what” and the “how” of education 
is leading to gradual changes in edu- 
cational programs. 

For forty years studies have made 
educators increasingly aware of the 
type of education needed if effective 
livi ing is to be attained. Much of the 
useless arithmetic has been dropped. 
Teachers no longer drill on words 
just because they are difficult, they 


work on those most likely to be used, 
However, educators are only gradu. 
ally coming to see the significance and 
necessity of focusing attention on the 
community and of using it in the edu. 
cational program. It is becoming in. 
creasingly clear that developing the 
kind of citizen the school seeks to 
produce will necessitate the provision 
of opportunities for living and work. 
ing in the community wtilee guidance, 
Major shortages and deficiencies in 
areas such as healthful living and inter. 
group relations can be corrected only 
as educational programs deal directly 
with these problems. 


THE COMMUNITY NO LONGER 
EDUCATES AUTOMATICALLY 


Educators are gradually coming to 
see that although the community has 
not lost its power to educate, it has 
lost much of its power to educate av- 
tomatically. The opportunities for 
education are still inherent in_ the 
community situation. The processes, 
institutions, people, products are 
available to be used for educational 
ends, but the community situations 
are so complex and the resources are 
so abundant that any individual, espe- 
cially a child, is easily overwhelmed. 
Trained adult leadership in the person 
of a teacher is needed if the commv- 
nity is to have maximum educational 


effect. The community cannot be | 


reproduced in the school; the only 
possibility is for the school to use the 
community. Thus, the complexity 
and specialization of the modern com- 
munity which have robbed it of much 
of its power to educate automatically 
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create the need for a school which 
will guide children and youth in learn- 
ing from the community. 


THE COMMUNITY AS POTENT 
EDUCATOR 


There is another side to this pic- 
ture, however. Communities have be- 
come specialized and diffuse. Boys 
and girls cannot easily observe the 
processes by which they are provided 
with food, clothing, shelter, commu- 
nication and transportation. Thus, in 
certain areas the community has 
ceased to educate automatically, but 
we err if we assume that the commu- 
nity is no longer a powerful educa- 
tional force. In matters of character, 
language, human relations, apprecia- 
tions, and recreation it is a powerful 
educational factor. A simple example 
or two will illustrate the point. Most 
educators are aware of the losing bat- 
tle which schools often wage in an 
effort to replace playground or com- 
munity English with schoolroom 
English. Teachers often struggle al- 
most in vain to replace community 
appreciations in art, music, and liter- 
ature with school appreciations in the 
same areas. There is probably no hap- 
pier individual than the music teacher 
who has worked in a community 
where there has been widespread 
adult interest in music. 

Any observer of modern life is 
aware of the relation between delin- 
quency and community conditions. 
Time and again studies have shown 
that the incidence of various offenses 
against society is highest in those sec- 
tions of the community where the 


standard of living is low. In fact, there 
are many serious proposals to the ef- 
fect that most of our delinquency and 
crime could be eliminated by suitable 
economic and social conditions. Thus, 
it would appear that the community 
does educate automatically in many 
respects. 


ROLE OF SCHOOL IN 
COMMUNITY 


What, then, is the school’s role? 
Does it help out in those areas where 
the community does not educate auto- 
matically, and leave to the community 
those areas where it does educate auto- 
matically? The answer is probably 
yes and no. The school would do well 
to leave to the community those as- 
pects of education which the latter 
performs well and should assist in 
those areas where the community 
either does not educate automatically 
or where it tends to miseducate auto- 
matically. The task of relating school 
and community is not a simple one 
and educators often find their task 
difficult because they fail to use the 
resources of the community, or be- 
cause they clash directly with potent 
community forces. 

Practically all modern educators say 
they are concerned with the educa- 
tion of the whole child. Of course 
they mean different things in their use 
of the word “concern.” Some mean 
they wish to be aware of the learner’s 
emotional, social, physical, and mental 
development. Others wish to contrib- 
ute to all aspects of his development. 
If educators are to be sincerely con- 
cerned about the education of the 
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whole child, it would seem that they 
must also be concerned with the edu- 
cational influences which the com- 
munity provides. They must not only 
look to the provision of a good pro- 
gram within the school or to the use 
of community resources; they must 
contribute to the community in such 
a way that an environment will be 
developed in which children cannot 
help growing up to be democratic, 
creative, inventive, and eager to con- 
tribute to the common welfare. If edu- 
cators want these things for children 
and youth, it appears imperative that 
they work with the community. No 
school alone can produce the results 
which modern education seeks. Only 
when schools and communities work 
together can the effective democratic 
citizen be produced. 


LEVELS OF SCHOOL- 
COMMUNITY COOPERATION 


As the role of the school in the 
community is examined and the pos- 
sible areas for cooperation are ex- 
plored, there appear to be several 
levels of cooperation in planning. In 
the statement which follows these are 
identified and arranged in order from 
the least adequate to the most com- 
plete. They are not separate and dis- 
tinct, however, and any good school 
will probably be working at all levels. 
No school which is only part of the 
way up the scale has an adequate pro- 
gram. 

Public Information. Some educa- 
tors expect a community to cooperate 
with the schools if the superintendent’s 
office supplies information about the 
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educational program. Newspaper re. 
leases, annual reports, and radio pro- 
grams evoke some response, but sup- 
porting the school through voting in 
school elections and on bond issues 


can hardly be regarded as a high level | 


of cooperation. 

Willing Collaboration. Some edv- 
cators have developed elaborate pro- 
grams of trips and excursions into the 
community. Businesses and industries 





grant permission for children to come | 


and see them in operation. The car- 
penter is not slowed up particularly 
by a first grade watching him lay floor- 
ing; the dairy manager is amenable to 
the idea of admitting a certain number 
of visitors to watch milk being bot- 
tled, but this still is hardly coopera- 
tion in curriculum planning. 
Selected Contributors. Some edu- 
cators have stimulated selected lay- 
men to contribute to the school pro- 
gram in various ways. A first-grade 
group may invite the policeman from 
the near-by park to tell the group 
about his duties. The high school 
social studies class may invite the 
father of one of the boys who has just 
returned from a trip to a foreign coun- 
try to tell the class of conditions there. 
This type of contribution from the 
community can be exceedingly im- 
portant, but it is primarily a matter of 


“selected contributors,” rather than — 


cooperation in curriculum planning. 
General Lay Participation. In 


some schools laymen have been in- 
volved in a variety of ways in defin- 
ing goals for the educational program. | 
By means of questionnaires or partici- 
pation in discussion and study groups, 
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they have shared in setting goals on a 
city-wide or even a state-wide basis. 
Guides for group study and planning 
have sometimes been issued by the 
school personnel. In some communi- 
ties a wide variety of curriculum prob- 
lems has been considered. Some lay 
groups have been limited to the ap- 
praisal of proposals made by educa- 
tors, while others have formulated 
proposals and recommendations rel- 
ative to the educational program. 

More direct participation has often 
come through selected lay groups 
which have participated in some one 
area in which they might have partic- 
ular competence. For example, labor 
and management groups have often 
advised on the formulation of plans 
for vocational education or work ex- 
perience programs. Selected parents 
and representatives of family welfare 
agencies have assisted in the formula- 
tion of programs in the area of family 
living. Representatives from various 
voluntary organizations and govern- 
mental recreation commissions have 
participated in planning a_ school’s 
recreation program. 

Cooperation for Children and 
Youth. In a number of communities, 
schools have either initiated or actively 
cooperated with various agencies in 
the development and execution of an 
over-all community-wide program for 
children and youth. Educators have 
initiated or participated in youth coun- 
cils. They have helped to establish 
youth canteens or recreation centers. 
Often this type of cooperation of 
school with community has been in 
the interest of programs which are 


not primarily within the school. Thus 
there has been no cooperation in cur- 
riculum planning, as we commonly 
think of it, but cooperation in the 
development of an over-all commu- 
nity-wide program for the education 
and welfare of boys and girls. 

The Community School. In a 
number of communities throughout 
the country, a program of education 
has emerged which is a direct out- 
growth of the more specific needs of 
the community. Through cooperation 
of agency representatives, parent par- 
ticipation, and community studies 
made by students in the schools, in- 
formation has been gathered to identify 
community problems and needs. These 
might center in soil improvement, the 
development of recreational facilities, 
the organization of a cooperative store 
or canning plant, or a host of other 
projects calculated to improve the 
quality of living in the particular com- 
munity. This type of development i 1S 
probably best exemplified in certain 
less favored communities. It represents 
genuine cooperation on the part of lay 
citizens and educators in the determi- 
nation of needs, the development of an 
educational program through the 
school which will contribute to meet- 
ing those needs, and the evaluation of 
achievements. Probably community 
schools of this type represent our best 
examples of community cooperation 
in curriculum planning. 

Community Cooperation in Problem 
Solving. There are probably few 
communities in the country operating 
on this level, but if the quality of liv- 
ing is to be markedly improved, full- 
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scale community effort will be needed. 
Until we have communities analyzing 
their problems and actively seeking 
solutions, it is not likely that the goals 
of education as we commonly state 
them will be realized with any great 
degree of satisfaction. Educators might 
well turn attention, therefore, to ini- 
tiating programs and cooperating with 
lay citizens in the development of an 
over-all community orientation to- 
ward the achievement of the goals of 
education for everyone in the com- 
munity. When a community starts to 
work in this direction and the place of 
education in such a community pro- 
gram is recognized, the potential con- 
tribution of the schools will be more 
clearly seen and more fully utilized. 
The school then comes to be regarded 
as a place for the reexamination of 
goals, a center for planning, and an 
agency for reinforcing the over-all 
community program for better living, 
and a situation is created which will 
permit full-scale community coopera- 
tion in curriculum planning. 


The above discussion has attempted 
a very cursory examination of some 
of the areas in which the community 
educates automatically and others in 
which it can educate effectively only 
with help and interpretation from the 
school or some other agency. It has 
endeavored to point out the nature 
of the interdependence of school and 
the community and the need for 
genuine cooperation if the aims of 
education are to be attained. The prob- 
lem of community cooperation in cur- 
riculum planning has numerous facets 
and deserves careful and continuous 
Seven levels of 
cooperation have been suggested, all 
of which are important. There is dan- 
ger that educators will assume that 
their task is completed if they are 


study by educators. 


working at one or more of the levels 
suggested, but it is doubtful that we can 
have really sound and effective edu- 
cation until schools are operating with 
some measure of success on each of 
the levels identified. 
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Experimentation Moves into the Classroom’ 


A. WELLESLEY FOSHAY 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATE, HORACE MANN—LINCOLN INSTITUTE OF SCHOOL 
EXPERIMENTATION AND ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


JAMES A. HALL 


DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF INSTRUCTION, DENVER PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


w the face of widespread concern 
what the curriculum should be, 
educators are aware of two general al- 
ternatives. First, the curriculum can 
continue to be changed according to 
an empirically designed plan. This is 
what is usually done, and it has proved 
faltering and rather ineffective. Second, 
the curriculum can be improved 
through conscious experimentation. No 
panaceas are offered by curriculum ex- 
perimentation, nor is experimentation 
itself a panacea. The experimental at- 
titude itself, however, seems as promis- 
ing as ever; what is needed now is a re- 
assessment of the assumptions necessary 
for curriculum experimentation. 

For a long time, the research pattern 
used in education has been based on 


*The present article is a summary of a dis- 
cussion by the group on experimentation during 
the Teachers College Curriculum Conference of 
November, 1949. The summary is not offered as 
a complete statement of the rationale of cur- 
riculum experimentation; the generalizations 
mentioned are those which seemed of greatest 
importance to the discussants. The group was 
representative of all types of educational activ- 
ity and included individuals from widely sepa- 
rated sections of the United States. James A. 
Hall was chairman. A. Wellesley Foshay was 
recorder. , : 
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methods developed in the physical sci- 
ences. It has become clear that substan- 
tial modification is needed, especially 
in the degree of control desirable in 
experimental social situations. Con- 
trolled conditions are frequently not 
feasible for experimentation in the so- 
cial sciences, and especially in the cur- 
riculum. To reason in the classic 
pattern involves impossible assumptions 
—that people can remain static in es- 
sential ways, and that all the important 
factors can be ascertained. 

An appropriate and helpful pattern 
for curriculum research is the one 
usually associated with problem solv- 
ing. The pattern is likely to take the 
following form. 

Dissatisfaction of some kind with 
the present action situation, based 
eventually upon an adequate factual 
description. 

A hunch: a hypothesis, or a predic- 
tion, that if a certain thing is done the 
situation will be improved in a certain 
way. 

A tryout: the hunch is put into prac- 
tice and the results are observed. Data 
are gathered. 
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A judgment: the results are judged 
according to the criteria suggested by 
the source of the original dissatisfac- 
tion; the consequences of the experi- 
mental action, or actions, are evaluated 
in relation to larger purposes. 

One further distinction between re- 
search in the social sciences and re- 
search in the physical sciences seems 
important. In the social sciences the 
data collected and the situation in 
which they are collected are influenced 
by the statement of the hypothesis to 
be tested. A hypothesis concerning the 
composition of a star in the heavens 
has no effect on the star. But a stated 
hypothesis by a social scientist con- 
cerning a social situation is likely to 
influence the situation itself. This is 
especially true if he is to function in 
the situation. 


Experimentation is basically a simple, 
grass-roots affair, characteristic of ordi- 
nary living. Much of it is informal. 


Such terms as “hypothesis” and “sit- 
uation” account in part for the rather 
formidable reputation research some- 
times has. Is experimentation really a dif- 
ficult, highly systematic affair? Rather, 
is it not characteristic of ordinary liv- 
ing and ordinary school situations? 

Suppose that a supervisor is dissatis- 
fied with the relative lack of self-re- 
liance shown by a group of teachers. 
She might decide that she herself could 
provoke the teachers into greater self- 
reliance by consistently refusing to as- 
sume direction of the group’s thinking 
at the beginning of meetings, for at least 
ten minutes. She might try this a few 
times. One supervisor said that under 
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these circumstances the group actually 
did more frequently take over its own 
direction. Her hunch appeared to be 
supported by what happened. | 
The purpose of such a relatively 
commonplace bit of social experiment. 
tion is primarily to put the experi. 
menter in a better position for intelli. 
gent action in future group situations, 
This purpose is different from what it 
would be if the supervisor had sought | 
to achieve a broadly applicable gener. 
alization. The next time she tried the 
device the result might be different, 
though this seems unlikely. Such activ- 
ity typifies two important character. | 
istics of the informal, “grass-roots” 
experimentation appropriate to much 
educational activity: the avoidance of | 
snap judgments, and the emphasis on 
observation of the consequences of 
social behavior. 





—— 
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Experimentation reflects a way of 
thinking—the philosophy of experi- 
mentalism. It involves a forward-look. | 
ing, probing point of view; a school 
takes a risk willingly when it expen 
ments. 


—— 


Experimentation demands that the | 
experimenter be willing to put him 
self at the mercy of his evidence. When | 
school experimentation is undertaken 
solely to “prove” something already | 
believed to be true, the experiment may 
appear to have failed if the evidence | 
collected allows no such proof. Ac- 
tually, of course, the hypothesis may | 
have been rejected—something may | 
have proved mot to be true. The expert | 
menter must be willing to accept such | 
a finding; experimentation involves risk. | 
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EXPERIMENTATION IN THE CLASSROOM 


But the willingness to take such a 
risk stems from a philosophic point of 
view that allows for experimentation in 
social matters. Experimentation under- 
taken solely to prove a belief true can 
only involve a backward-looking habit 
in the experimenter. He does not un- 
dertake the activity to learn something 
new, only to prove something old. Ex- 
perimentation involves a_ willingness 
to re-examine old ways of doing things. 


The degree to which experimentation 
flourishes indicates the mutual trust of 
the people involved. 


Since experimentation means taking 
a chance, human relations are a com- 
pellingly important factor. The will- 
ingness to act according to a hypothesis 
is both an index and a function of the 
human relationships in a situation. Peo- 
ple will experiment only in areas of liv- 
ing in which they feel emotionally se- 
cure—that is, free of threat. We might 
expect an able teacher of reading to ex- 
periment with reading and allied sub- 
ject matter if she felt emotionally se- 
cure in her total school situation. On 
the other hand, if her security depended 
(in her judgment) primarily on the 
way she taught reading, we might ex- 
pect her to raise “unreasonable” objec- 
tions to experimentation. An able ad- 
ministrator might experiment with 
democratic administrative practices un- 
less, from his point of view, his security 
tested primarily on his personal reputa- 
tion for “getting things done.” 


Experimentation is a function of the 
situation in which it takes place. The 
beliefs and perceptions of those in the 
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situation determine the hypotheses 
formulated, the tests made, and the 
uses developed. 


The willingness of an individual to 
experiment depends largely on the way 
he thinks his personal security is sus- 
tained. It is, therefore, important that 
the determinative nature of the beliefs 
and perceptions of those in the situation 
be recognized. In schools, as elsewhere, 
the situation may be said to consist 
largely of the beliefs and perceptions 
of the people in it. If the school is con- 
sidered to be primarily devoted to pre- 
paring individuals for life, it is likely 
that hypotheses having to do with the 
success of the school as a preparatory 
institution will be formulated. If the 
school is conceived of as dealing largely 
with the present needs and interests of 
the students, it is likely that hypotheses 
having to do with present needs and 
interests will be formulated. If the 
school is thought of as devoted pri- 
marily to improving local conditions, 
let us say, an outside consultant’s sug- 
gestions for formulating and testing 
hypotheses relative to a 3 R’s curricu- 
lum are likely to breed impatience. If 
an experiment is designed by someone 
outside the situation, those in the situa- 
tion are likely to have little interest in 
it. This point was illustrated by a 
teacher who said that in the face of 
unanimous opposition by a school staff, 
the length of the high-school period 
was increased, “experimentally.” Since 
the staff disagreed with the idea from 
the outset, it did not seem likely that 
the hypothesis that instruction would 
be more adequately integrated by this 
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extension would receive any test. In- 
stead, it seemed likely that the “experi- 
ment” would fail to indicate anything 
except that the staff was thoroughly out 
of sympathy with the proposal. 

In this connection, a further obser- 
vation concerning what constitutes fail- 
ure and what constitutes success in ex- 
perimentation is pertinent. An experi- 
ment succeeds when the hypothesis set 
up is actually tested; it fails when the 
hypothesis is not actually tested. The 
success or failure of an experiment, 
then, depends on the adequacy of its 
logical design; it depends on the skill 
with which the hypothesis is formu- 
lated; it depends, in the final analysis, 
on the testability of the hypothesis. In 
the “lengthened-period” illustration 
above, the hypothesis set up could not 
have been tested through the activity 
undertaken. 

Since the situation consists largely of 
the beliefs and perceptions of the peo- 
ple in it, and since these beliefs and 
perceptions determine the hypotheses 
set up and the tests made, it follows that 
the most effective educational research 
(effective in the sense that the experi- 
menter learns, or changes his own be- 
havior) is likely to be that undertaken 
cooperatively. Since experimentation in 
schools must rest on the conscious 
needs and interests of the people in- 
volved, these individuals would do well 
to participate cooperatively in every 
phase of the experiment from beginning 
to end. The establishment of such a co- 
operative research enterprise, however, 
cannot be successful unless all those to 
be involved understand experimenta- 
tion as being essentially a simple affair; 
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the trappings of jargon and technique 
must not be allowed to interfere with 
the individual’s understanding of the es. 
sential, logical simplicity of the enter. | 
prise. Once more, then, it is important 

to assert that experimentation is char. | 
acteristic of ordinary living. | 





Experimentation is not complete until 
it is applied. 


Much research has taken the form of 
the administration of a predetermined | 
plan of experimentation on_ passive | 
subjects; the data are taken from the 
situation, analyzed, and reported to the | 
profession in general. While the contri- 
butions such research has made must } 
not be underestimated, nev ertheless, 
relative to its bulk, little application of | 
such research has been made in the 
classrooms toward which it is osten- 
sibly directed. 

The applicability of educational er 
perimentation is the crucial test of it } 
worth. Unless the findings can be ap. | 
plied to ordinary situations as they exis 
in schools the experimentation fails to 
achieve its social purpose. Provision for 
the application of findings must be- 
come part of the conception of exper: 
mentation itself. 


We need experimentation with the ap- 
plication of experimentation. The ap- 
plication of experimentation leads to 
further experimentation. 


Bringing about the application of an 
experimentally verified finding is easiet 
to talk about than to do. Relativ ely few | 
illustrations of successful application 
are available. There are some examples, 
however, of the difficulty of making 
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such applications. Frequently, the anal- 
between the research situation and 

the classroom situation is too tenuous. 

Experimentation is needed here. 


Most experimentation moves one small 
step at a time, and patience is required 
of the experimenter. Testing of the big, 
weeping hy pothesis is rare. 


“Patience” is a weasel word—it 
means whatever the individual wants it 
to mean. But impatience with the tempo 
of a research enterprise, particularly in 
the case of cooperative research, is suf- 
ficiently frequent to require some at- 
tention. Most research moves a small 
step at a time. Impatience results from 
not accepting the limited scope of the 
individual steps. Like other advancing 
knowledge, education is an immense 
accumulation of experiences. The in- 
tegration of these must be made by in- 
dividuals through experimentation in 
active situations; it has not been made 
by the research itself. An experiment 
with the report-card system used in one 
class in one school is as truly a unify- 
ing experiment as was the Eight-Year 
Study. Because the application of re- 
search is a highly personal affair, it be- 
comes important to conduct such small 
personal research enterprises as that 
with the report-card. 


Conscious experimentation should be a 
part of every program of curriculum 
development; it is worth the consider- 
able expense likely to be involved. 


Curriculum development should be 
viewed as an experimental process. 
Whether or not another school system 
has already experimented with length- 
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ening the high-school instructional pe- 
riod from forty-five minutes to sixty 
minutes and found that the longer pe- 
riod is better for its purposes, a proposal 
that it be lengthened in one’s own 
school must be approached experimen- 
tally. It is very difficult indeed to pre- 
dict that what has functioned well in 
one situation will function well in an- 
other. 

If a school system is to progress, its 
experimentation must be constant, and 
in the main stream of activity. This in- 
volves additional expense, perhaps for 
research consultants, for substitutes to 
release teachers for research, for addi- 
tional clerical help, for additional space, 
for books, and for equipment and sup- 
plies. In one large school system this 
expense appears in the budget under 
many headings, not to conceal the cost, 
but actually to provide for research at 
many points in the school system. The 
results of such activity can be seen in 
the classroom, in the higher morale of 
teachers, and in the local pride in the 
schools. They can be seen, also, in 
the searching questions the laymen ask 
of the schools—questions which the 
school people are in a good position to 
answer by involving local people in the 
ongoing research activities of the school 
system. 


Certain conditions facilitate experimen- 
tation. 


The conditions described below are 
best considered as emphases, not as dis- 
crete statements. 

A. A favorable public climate, in- 
cluding: (1) an informed public, (2) 
an involved public, (3) reciprocal 
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school-community relations on all 
levels, (4) an appropriate function for 
the board of education. 

The term “an involved public” is 
worth comment. There are many ex- 
amples of interested laymen being 
drawn into the discussion of school af- 
fairs, but few of laymen being drawn 
into the planning of an experimental 
program. Many experimental programs, 
however, stem from public dissatisfac- 
tion, constructively expressed. Appar- 
ently one good way to put public dis- 
satisfaction to constructive use is to 
channel it into an experimental pro- 
gram. 

It is obvious that the policy-making 
function of the board of education must 
in no sense be abandoned to some other 
group in the school or community. 
However, the practice of forming ad- 
visory groups to the board is growing. 

B. Favorable administrative pattern 
and personnel: (1) no reprisals for free 
criticism, (2) staff participation in ad- 
ministrative decisions. 

The threat of reprisal for free criti- 
cism is often subtle. The importance 
of making such criticism genuinely 
anonymous seems evident. One way of 
achieving this anonymity is to use rep- 
resentative committees to pool criti- 
cisms, so that the criticisms do not 
come from an individual. 

C. Provision for free exchange of 
experience: (1) direct attention to the 
problem of lateral and vertical commu- 
nication in the schools, (2) willingness 
to experiment with communication. 

The amount of discussion of the 
problem of communication exceeds 
suggestions for effective ways of solv- 


ing it. When school staffs work inde. 
pendently, communication among then 
is both important and difficult—inter. 
ests, emphases, and even language differ 
from school to school. When they | 
work independently, the central ad. 
ministration may be left uninformed, | 
not because of any unwillingness to in. 
form and involve the central staff, by 
because the problem of communication 
is toa unwieldy. Further experiment. 
tion with this problem is needed. } 

D. Adventuresome people: (1) re. | 
cruitment and encouragement of teach. | 
ers who have an experimental point of 
view, (2) involvement in specific ex | 
perimentation of as many as possible. 

The importance of the personal se. 
curity of those involved in experimen: | 
tation has been mentioned above. New 
teachers face a situation demanding et- 
perimentation, but many of them have | 
not been given any training for dealing | 
with the new situation on an exper: } 
mental basis. 

The word “specific,” in (2) above,is | 
important. Too much experimentation 
is thought of casually and not recog: 
nized as experimentation. Specific ex | 
perimental projects in schools facilitate 
further experimentation. 

E. Provision of adequate resources: 
(1) time, (2) leadership, (3) materials 
(4) consultants, (5) clerical help, (6) 
funds. 

Provision of resources such as these 
is basic to an experimental program. 
Without such resources experiment: 
tion is unlikely to move beyond the | 
most superficial level. Provision of these 
resources is important evidence of ad- 
ministrative support, and as such con- | 
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EXPERIMENTATION IN THE CLASSROOM 


tributes to the security of the experi- 
menter. 

The next group of conditions, F 
through L, have to do with various as- 
pects of personal feeling and skill, 
which are discussed elsewhere in this 
report. The conditions are given here 
for added emphasis. 

F, Small groups for cooperative ex- 
perimentation. Small groups are neces- 
sary for constant real consensus as the 
work moves along. 

G. Confidence in the ability of peo- 
ple to work out their own problems (as 
contrasted with the feeling that un- 
trained experimenters must be told the 
answers). 

H. Provision of ways to broaden the 
experience of school personnel. Both 
professional and personal life experi- 
ence are important. Experimentation 
demands a broadening view of educa- 
tion. 

I, Willingness to begin with felt 
problems. Some problems are “low- 
level”; for example, gum chewing and 
tardiness. But experimentation must 
often begin with such problems if an 
experimental attitude is to be devel- 
oped. To do otherwise is to conduct 
experimentation in a vacuum. 

J. Provision of means for recogni- 
tion. Much experimentation merely 
stuffs someone’s files, and thus produces 
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cynical experimenters. The best recog- 
nition lies in the use of the results of the 
experiments; use of the teachers as re- 
source persons in new experimental 
programs is an important kind of gen- 
uine recognition. 

K. Recognition of integrity of all— 
both those involved and those not in- 
volved in specific experiments. Those 
not involved in an experimental pro- 
gram often feel deprived of recogni- 
tion and prestige. Sometimes, therefore, 
they refuse to recognize the worth of 
the experiment. This is minimized when 
they have been involved in the prelimi- 
nary organization of the work and feel 
that it has been delegated to a group, 
but that it is still their work. 

L. Skill in formulating testable hy- 
potheses. One great pitfall in experi- 
mentation lies in making a “hypothesis” 
that cannot be tested. Practice leads to 
skill here, but leadership is essential. It 
is at this point that much in-service 
work needs to be done. 


What has been said above represents 
the present thinking of a number of 
people concerning the problems posed 
by curriculum experimentation at 
present. Several new emphases are 
apparent; it is likely that others will 
appear as further work is undertaken 
on this complicated problem. 

















Wanted: A Positive Program of 
Federal Aid to Education 


GORDON C. LEE 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, POMONA COLLEGE 


HE first session of the Eighty-first 

Congress adjourned without en- 
acting legislation providing federal aid 
for elementary and secondary educa- 
tion. Despite the most strenuous efforts 
on the part of the National Education 
Association and educational leaders 
generally—efforts which helped to pro- 
duce Senate passage of such legislation 
twice in two years—federal aid to ele- 
mentary and secondary education has 
yet to be realized. Reports persist that 
“obstructionism” in the committee 
rooms of the House of Representatives 
was the primary cause of the failure of 
the bill in this as well as in the preced- 
ing session. For a measure of such far- 
reaching consequences—a measure 
whose essentiality has been defended at 
such great length by so many in high 
places—this seems at best a doubtful 
explanation of the situation. Others 
have maintained that this legislation has 
failed to be enacted largely because of 
disunity among educators as to the ad- 
visability of or the necessity for such 
federal assistance. While it is doubtless 
true that a substantial number of pro- 
fessional educators are, to say the least, 
uncertain of the wisdom of such a pro- 
gram, it seems unlikely that this group 
(a minority of indeterminate size) has 


influence sufficient to block enactment, 
Press and editorial coverage of this mat- 
ter lead many to the conclusion that 
federal aid legislation has been defeated 
by the organized opposition of the 
Roman Catholic Church, an opposition 
not to the principle of federal assistance 
but to the absence in the proposed leg- 
islation of any mandate insuring the 
participation of denominational schools 
in the program. There can be no doubt 
that this campaign has been effective, 
and it would be naive to overlook its 
existence. 

It is, however, the contention of this 
writer, that the aforementioned factors 
were contributory to the non-enact- 
ment of federal aid legislation; that the 
basic reason for the failure of this legis- 
lation was that educators and legislators 
drafted and supported a federal aid to 
education program in which profes- 
sional soundness was sacrificed to po- 
litical expediency, thus alienating a 
large number of those for whom the 
federal assistance principle is unassail- 
able. It is the purpose of this article to 
defend and illustrate this contention 
and to submit certain proposals for 
the consideration of persons interested 
in the welfare of American education. 

During the first session of the Eighty- 
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FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


first Congress, two programs of federal 
assistance for elementary and second- 
ary education were most prominent. 
Foremost of these was the bill spon- 
sored by a number of senators of both 
parties— The Educational Finance Act 
of 1949—generally referred to as the 
Taft bill (S246). It was this program 
which was approved by the Senate of 
the Republican-controlled Eightieth 
Congress and which, with some rela- 
tively minor changes, was again passed 
by the Senate in the session recently 
concluded. The second, and more re- 
cent, important proposal was intro- 
duced into the House of Representa- 
tives during the first session of the 
Eighty- -first Congress by Representa- 
tive Graham Barden, a Democrat from 
North Carolina. Noting at the outset 
his firm conviction that a sound, pro- 
fessional, and workable program of 
federal assistance to education is a cru- 
cial need, and paying high tribute to 
certain members of Congress for their 
educational statesmanship, this writer 
nevertheless believes that the two bills 
contain provisions which are neither 
sound nor professional nor workable. 
These provisions testify to a concern 
for expediency and compromise in an 
area where such attitudes can ill be 
afforded. 

The Taft bill provides for an annual 
appropriation of $300,000,000 “to as- 
sist in the equalization of educational 
opportunity.” The distribution of this 
money is to be governed by three fac- 
tors: (1) a basic grant to all states of 
$5 per child of school age (5 to 17 
years of age), (2) the need of the 
state for assistance as indicated by the 
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number of children of school age, and 
(3) the effort the state and local ad- 
ministrations are making to support 
their educational systems as indicated 
by the percentage of the state’s income 
which is devoted to elementary and 
secondary education. Thus, a state 
which spends 2 ¥, per cent of its income 
on education receives the full amount 
of federal aid to which it is entitled, 
computed by a simple formula, while 
a state which devotes less than 2 per 
cent of its income to education receives 
no funds beyond the basic $5 grant. 
The money is to be so distributed as to 
insure that, when coupled with moneys 
from state and local sources, there will 
be a minimum, a “floor,” of $55 an- 
nually available for the education of 
each child. It is further provided that 
any state which is wealthy enough to 
afford to spend $120 per child in aver- 
age daily attendance without spending 
the required 2 per cent of its income 
will still receive the basic $5 for every 
child of school age. Finally, and most 
important, the Taft bill contains a de- 
tailed, exhaustive section prohibiting 
any form of federal interference in 
local or state school administration. Of 
this, the “home rule” or “states’ rights” 
clause, Senator Taft remarked in de- 
bate: “That language is as strong as 
we could write it.” 

On May 11, 1949, Representative 
Barden introduced a somewhat differ- 
ent proposal. While this bill was not 
reported out of committee, its intro- 
duction precipitated a considerable de- 
gree of public reaction and served to 
delineate more sharply the need for an 
even stronger campaign for a program 
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of federal aid to education which is 
not largely a measure of compromise 
and expediency. The Barden bill pro- 
poses to allocate, for the same purpose 
and using the same formula as the Taft 
bill, $300,000,000 annually to the states. 
It differs from the Taft bill, however, 
in assigning the total amount to the 
states, leaving the territories to some 
subsequent appropriation. After the ap- 
plication of the formula, it is estimated 
that some $40,000,000 will remain, and 
the Barden bill proposes to distribute 
this surplus to the states according to 
their school-age populations. This re- 
sults in an expected minimum grant of 
$5.41 per child to every state, as con- 
trasted with the Taft bill’s $5 per child. 
Lastly and most important, the Barden 
bill specifically excludes any non-pub- 
lic educational institution from partici- 
pation in the program and provides un- 
equivocally that the federal funds shall 
be used for public education exclu- 
sively. Further, the bill prohibits the 
application of this money to auxiliary 
school services, such as transportation. 
As reported by the New York Times, 
Representative Barden explained: “We 
wanted the funds for paying teachers 
and buying equipment and books. If 
we start doling out transportation 
money, we Ww ould be w riting checks 
for Methodist orphanages, Baptist 
schools, and all the others.” 

It is not the province of this discus- 
sion to review in detail the pros and 
cons of the debate over federal aid to 
education. In the interests of complete- 
ness and perspective, however, a brief 
summary seems advisable. The basic 
position of those who support such leg- 
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islation in principle can perhaps be 
stated in four major arguments. These 
hold that federal assistance to educa- 
tion is critically essential because: (1) 
educational inequalities exist which 
only the federal government can alle- 
viate; (2) a thoroughgoing implemen- 
tation of the democratic creed requires 
that such inequalities be removed or at 
least minimized; (3) the enhancement 
of educational opportunity contributes 
to a strong citizenry and a sound econ- 
omy; and (4) the national and inter- 
national political and military respon- 
sibilities of the American people do not 
permit of the risks inherent in an under- 
educated people. 

Any resumé of the chief arguments 
of the opposition would have to include 
at least the following six points. A pro- 
gram of federal assistance to education 
is held to be undesirable because: (1) 
federal regulation and control will in- 
evitably follow federal support—it is 
essential to retain local—state control of 
education; (2) such aid is not really 
needed—all states could and should 
spend more on their schools—and the 
federal tax burden is already excessive; 
(3) it places the “cart before the horse” 
—the mere increase in available dollars 
will not “equalize” educational oppor- 
tunities; the will for better education 
must be present in the local communi 
ties and then the need for outside help 
will vanish; (4) the currently promi- 
nent proposals do not “meet the basic 
needs of American education’’’; by re- 
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FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


subsidized; thus even if $300,000,000 
did somehow attract a substantial num- 
ber of new teachers, there would not 
be space in which to house them; (5) 
federal grants might well serve to so- 
lidify, to “freeze,” certain undesirable 
aspects of the current educational 
scene, such as inefficient administra- 
tive units and segregated schools; and 
(6) current proposals fail to prohibit 
the expenditure of federal money for 
sectarian education or to require the ex- 
penditure of federal money for sec- 
tarian education. (Here the opposition 
runs in two directions. ) 

In the face of these opposing bodies 
of argument, the drafters of federal 
aid legislation, apparently believing that 
some federal aid is better than none, 
decided to place their faith in proposals 
which in considerable measure sacri- 
ficed professional soundness to politi- 
cal acceptability. For, in attempting to 
draft and defend a program w hich 
would raise the least opposition and 
attract the greatest degree of support, 
the proponents of these proposals re- 
fused to face squi arely issues which can- 
not be ignored, issues which if left un- 
resolved could destroy the great good 
that such a program is intended to ac- 
complish. Specifically, one or the other 
of these bills attempts to skirt, to ig- 
nore, or to “pass the buck” on three 
fundamental issues. Until these ques- 
tions are dealt with, dispassionately and 
in the interests of the whole national 
community, enactment of any federal 
aid to education program may be (po- 
tentially at least) as dangerous as a 
continuation of the present situation. 
These three basic issues, stated as ques- 
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tions, are: (1) Should the federal gov- 
ernment grant money to states which 
maintain segregated schools? (2) 
Should the federal government grant 
money to all states? (3) Should the 
federal government grant money to be 
used by private and denominational as 
well as public schools? 


FEDERAL AID 
FOR SEGREGATED SCHOOLS 


The question of whether to provide 
federal funds for the support of school 
systems in states which sanction sep- 
arate schools for white and Negro chil- 
dren is as old as the over-all question of 
federal aid to common school educa- 
tion. As early as 1872, when Congress 
first entertained any such proposals, it 
was found necessary to consider this 
problem. Following a pattern estab- 
lished by the Perce bill, passed by the 
House of Representatives in that year, 
all federal aid to education measures 
which received serious consideration 
during the remainder of the nineteenth 
century carried a proviso which de- 
clared that “separate schools for white 
and colored children” shall not dis- 
qualify a state from receiving the bene- 
fits of the program. Study of the con- 
gressional debates of this period indi- 

cates conclusively the impossibility of 
enacting at that time a federal aid 
1-easure on any other basis. The po- 
litical realities of the post-Civil War 
period made such a policy imperative. 

During the 1920’s and early 1930’s, 
numerous programs for supplying fed- 
eral assistance to local educational en- 
terprise which included provisions di- 
rectly contrary to this logic were in- 
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troduced in Congress. Such bills spe- 
cifically banned from participation any 
state which did not immediately insti- 
tute a program to abolish the dual 
school system. It was maintained that 
any program of education for democ- 
racy could not continue to afford the 
liabilities inherent in educational segre- 
gation, and it had apparently been as- 
sumed that the peculiar regional char- 
acteristics heretofore involved had 
grown progressively less acute during 
the twentieth century. But the assump- 
tion was premature in the extreme. 
Many authorities are now convinced 
that the chief reason for the failure of 
federal aid legislation during those 
years was the insistence upon the elimi- 
nation of segregation in education. The 
result, of course, was that conditions 
peculiar to the regions most in need of 
assistance prevented the legislation of 
such assistance. 

What is the situation today? Liberal- 
minded men of both parties, from all 
sections of the country, and through- 
out the educational profession have 
concluded that, in education as in all 
areas of social action, a policy of grad- 
ualism is the only tenable and effective 
line of attack. As President Conant of 
Harvard has recently written in ad- 
dressing himself to this problem in 
Education in a Divided World, “No 
one but a utopian or a revolutionist can 
sincerely hope for a change of public 
opinion overnight.” Thus it is that the 


two federal aid bills here under exami- 
nation indicate complete disavowal of 
any requirement that basic social insti- 
tutions be uprooted before assistance 
can be granted. Nominally out of re- 


spect for the doctrine of states’ rights, 
but actually in the face of undeniable 
political pressure, the supporters of 
these bills have refrained from com- 
mitting the federal government to any 
policy in this area. Their position can 
be noted only briefly here. They main- 
tain, first, that any program of federal 
aid to education which is conditional 
upon the removal of specific social pat- 
terns will be refused by the very areas 
which most need the help. They point, 
in the second place, to the very real 
gains that are being made in the cause 
of racial equality as a result of the 
prodigious efforts of humanitarian and 
libertarian groups across the nation 
and by virtue of recent decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court, espe- 
cially in the educational sphere. And 
third, they insist that the very pro- 
grams they support, while not spe- 
cifically committed to non-segregation, 
will in the long run help to break down 
barriers between races. They are con- 
fident that the application of a federal 
aid program will so contribute to the 
educational advancement of under- 
privileged sections of the country that, 
eventually, segregation will be seen in 
its true colors as undemocratic, waste- 
ful, inefficient, and retrogressive. 

But, some say, here is a “political” 
concession of the first magnitude! Here 
is “compromise” with a vengeance! 
Exactly, and it is at this point that some 
of the most effective opposition argu- 
ments are heard. The number of sin- 
cere, civic-minded persons interested 
in educational improvements who ob- 
ject to these proposals of federal as- 
sistance because they refuse to come to 
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FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


grips with the segregation issue is a not 
inconsequential fraction of the opposi- 
tion. They ask pointedly, “How is it 
possible to support legislation intended 
to advance the democratization of an 
American educational system which 
ignores completely the outstanding 
element of non-democracy in that sys- 
tem? Does not such legislation by its 
very silence on this question condone 
the continuation of educational segre- 
gation? Is there not here a made-to- 
order opportunity to implement the 
American ideals of equality and non- 
discrimination?” 

It is with logic of this nature, there- 
fore, that substantial numbers of per- 
sons feel compelled to oppose the cur- 
rent proposals. It seems to this writer 
that there is validity in both positions 
and that the bills, in attempting to pla- 
cate one group have failed to respond 
to the high-minded demands of the 
other. As noted earlier, there appears 
to be reasonably general agreement 
that any mandate requiring radical so- 
cial changes would, even if enacted, 
nullify the basic provisions of the law. 
Is the only alternative, then, complete 
indifference to the problem? 

In the interests of fostering and 
strengthening local endeavors in behalf 
of education, the Taft and Barden bills 
insist that certain percentages of local 
wealth be spent on education. In other 
words, these federal measures provide 
incentives for the increased support of 
education by state and local communi- 
ties. The federal government is here 
encouraging what is generally con- 
ceded to be desirable local activity. No 
state is required to expend particular 
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amounts—indeed, no state is required 
to participate in the program at all— 
but as states exert greater efforts in be- 
half of education, they are entitled to 
increased federal assistance. Could not 
the same principle be incorporated re- 
garding educational segregation? Could 
not the federal government, in its legis- 
lation, indicate an interest in this prob- 
lem by establishing incentives which 
would encourage states and local com- 
munities to take steps to eliminate dual 
school systems? In sum, would it not 
be feasible to enact legislation which, 
using the formulas contained in the 
Taft and Barden bills, would grant fed- 
eral funds to the states, but which 
would grant additional support to 
those states that were willing to dis- 
pense with the practice of segregation 
in education? 

Such a provision would accomplish 
much. It would, in the first place, re- 
move the federal government from the 
uncomfortable position of at least ap- 
pearing to countenance the continua- 
tion of an undemocratic practice. In 
the second place, the objections of 
many of those who now refuse to sup- 
port federal aid legislation which ig- 
nores this issue might be forestalled. 
And, third and perhaps most impor- 
tant, by such a move actual steps 
toward the abolition of educational 
segregation might be stimulated. A 
provision on this order should not be 
construed as interference with states’ 
rights, since the basic federal assistance 
program is not affected and no man- 
date is involved. Risks in such a policy 
seem minimal, and potentially there is 
much to be gained. 
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FEDERAL AID TO ALL STATES 


The most appealing and the most 
widely advanced argument against 
proposals of federal aid to public edu- 
cation is the potential of federal con- 
trol. “Control follows the purse!” is 
the cry, and even the most vigorous 
proponent of a federal aid program is 
forced to recognize, if not the validity 
of the position, at least the deep-seated 
concern for American welfare implicit 
in this objection. It is not the province 
of this article to debate whether or not 
control will follow the enactment of 
such legislation. Suffice it to say here 
that many persons and organizations 
are convinced that such a sequence of 
events is inevitable. For this reason they 
find it impossible to support this legis- 
lation. 

How have the proposed programs 
met the challenge of this contention? 
The Taft bill, as previously noted, con- 
tains a specific and detailed prohibition 
of federal interference in the so-called 
“home rule” section of the bill. This 
section states, in part, that “Nothing 
contained in this act shall be construed 
to authorize any department, agency, 
officer, or employee of the United 
States to exercise any direction, super- 
vision, or control over, or to prescribe 
any requirements with respect to any 
school, or any State educational insti- 
tution or agency” which participates 
in the program, nor shall “any depart- 
ment, agency, officer, or employee of 
the United States [be authorized] to 
direct, supervise, or control, in any 
manner, or prescribe any requirements 
with respect to, the administration, the 


personnel, the curriculum, the instruc. 
tion, the methods of instruction, or the 
materials of instruction. .. .” No pre- 
viously proposed measure of federal aid 
to education has made the prohibition 
so specific. 

If this be basic to the entire pro- 
gram, why then the fears of federal 
control? Is not the federal government 
effectively prevented from acting to 
bring about such control? It is of course 
possible to cite as opinion to the con- 
trary the arguments of those who be- 
lieve that, even with such a prohibitory 
section, the element of federal control 
is inevitable if such measures are 
enacted. There are those, for example, 
who feel that such a prohibition can- 
not be binding upon future Congresses, 
and who therefore look upon the Taft 
or similar programs as mere “opening 
wedges” in an over-all policy leading to 
nationalization of education. Or there 
are those who, like the United States 
Chamber of Commerce (see its Gov- 
ernmental Affairs Bulletin, March 9, 
1948), maintain that, despite the “home 
rule” section, “eight strings” of fed- 
eral control over education are implicit 
in other provisions of the bill. 

These fears are real, and advocates 
of federal aid to education cannot af- 
ford to dismiss them with a summary 
shrug. How much more important it 
is, therefore, that the advocates do not 
deliberately (some would say de- 
signedly) support a principle con- 
tained in these proposals which points 
directly toward federal control. I re- 
fer here to the provisions contained in 


both the Taft and the Barden bill, that 


every state shall receive a minimum 
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grant from the federal government. By 
this arrangement, each state, regardless 
of its individual ability to support edu- 
cation, will receive for each school-age 
child within its borders $5 under the 
Taft bill and an estimated $5.41 under 
the Barden program. In other words, 
as part of a program designed “For the 
purpose of more nearly equalizing pub- 
lic elementary school and public sec- 
ondary school opportunities,” as the 
Taft bill reads, money is to be granted 
to all the states. The bills set up mini- 
mum levels of educational support to 
which it is hoped all states can be raised, 
but they go on to raise still further 
those states already well above the mini- 
mum. 

It is held by those who defend this 
principle that there is no state whose 
educational programs and facilities can- 
not be improved. Does it therefore fol- 
low that the federal government should 
take up the burden of that improve- 
ment in states where the resources are 
locally available? The proponents say 
that the surest way to prevent federal 
control of education is to institute a 
program in which all the states partici- 
pate and from which all states benefit. 
But is it not true that, for example, 
New York stands to gain from expendi- 
tures made for education in Alabama 
whether or not New York receives any 
funds herself? And inasmuch as New 
York is contributing the largest single 
share of the fund for educational re- 
habilitation, will she not be watchful of 
the way in which the money is handled 
by the federal government, whether or 


not New York receives any funds her- 
self? 


The contention that a program to as- 
sist in equalizing educational oppor- 
tunity requires federal expenditures in 
every state is unsound. It is worse than 
that—it contributes to the objections 
of those who, because they fear federal 
encroachments, are reluctant to ad- 
vance the cause of education. If the 
real objective is to raise materially the 
standards of education in certain of 
our less wealthy regions, is it essential 
that additional federal money be spent 
in areas capable of supporting them- 
selves? If it be legitimate to operate in 
this manner in educational affairs, is it 
not equally justifiable to administer 
appropriations in other areas in similar 
fashion—on a basis which tends to dis- 
regard the ability to pay of each in- 
dividual state? It is with reasoning such 
as this that many are led to conclude 
that provisions granting aid to all states 
are inconsistent with protestations of 
no federal control, that one of the 
surer roads to federal control is the in- 
stitution of a scheme in which all 
states become unnecessarily dependent 
upon the federal treasury for the sup- 
port of essentially local functions. 

Thus, in summary, it is the convic- 
tion of this writer that the most de- 
sirable program of federal assistance to 
education is one which provides sup- 
port only where acceptable minimum 
standards cannot be locally financed, 
rather than a program of wholesale, 
partially indiscriminate aid to rich and 
poor states alike. This is substantially 
the view of President Conant of Har- 
vard University, and it has recently 
been vigorously asserted by President 
Eisenhower of Columbia University. 
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In an Associated Press release dated 
June 13, 1949, President Eisenhower 
is quoted as follows: “Unless we are 
careful, even the great and necessary 
educational processes in our country 
will become yet another vehicle by 
which the believers in paternalism, if 
not outright Socialism, will gain still 
additional power for the central gov- 
ernment. ... [I] heartily support fed- 
eral aid, under formulas that would per- 
mit no abuse, no direct interference of 
the federal authority in education proc- 
esses, and no opportunity to expand 
the flow of federal money into areas 
where need could not be clearly dem- 
onstrated. . I would flatly oppose 
any grant by the federal government 
to all states in the Union for education 
purposes.” 


FEDERAL AID TO 
NON-PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Of all the issues involved in the pro- 
posals to grant federal aid to educa- 
tion, this question loomed largest and 
grew “hottest” in 1949. While some 
people might contend that it is not 
so basic as the matter of federal con- 
trol, it would be difficult to deny that, 
in recent months, the debate over the 
degree to which, if at all, private and 
denominational schools should partici- 
pate in a federal aid program attracted 
the most attention. As noted earlier in 
this article, an inability to resolve this 
issue contributed largely to the cessa- 
tion of congressional efforts to enact 
federal aid legislation. 

Two basic concepts are involved 
here: one as old as the nation itself, the 
other relatively recently expressed; one 


as broad as the American concept of 
democratic government, the other re. 
lated more specifically to the relation. 
ship of organized education to that gov- 





ernment. The first of these concepts js | 


embodied in the phrase “the separation 
of church and state,” the terminology 
used to describe the meaning of the 
First Amendment. This concept has 
been well and usefully defined by Mr, 


Justice Black, speaking for the ma | 
jority of the United States Supreme | 


Court in Everson vs. Board of Educa. 
tion of the Township of Ewing, a def. 


inition to which the minority of the | 


court also subscribed. While this in- 
terpretation does not command uni- 
versal acceptance (see, for example, 


James M. O'Neill, Religion and Educa. | 
tion Under the Constitution, Harpers, | 


1949), it seems valid to consider this 
definition as probably acceptable toa 
majority of the American people. 


The “establishment of religion” clause 
of the first amendment (wrote Justice 
Black) means at least this: Neither a 
State nor the Federal Government can 
set up a church. Neither can pass laws 
which aid one religion, aid all religions, 
or prefer one religion over another. 
Neither can force nor influence a person 
to go to or to remain away from church 


against his will or force him to profess a 


belief or disbelief in any religion. No per- 
son can be punished for entertaining or 


professing religious beliefs or disbeliefs, 


for church attendance or nonattendance. 
No tax in any amount, large or small, can 
be levied to support any religious activi- 
ties or institutions, whatever they may 
be called, or whatever form they may 
adopt to teach or practice religion. 
Neither a State nor the Federal Govern- 


ment can, openly or secretly, participate | 


in the affairs of any religious organiza- | 
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tions or groups and vice versa. In the 
words of Jefferson, the clause against es- 
tablishment of religion by law was in- 
tended to erect a “wall of separation be- 
tween church and State!” 


Suffice it to say that the spirit embodied 
in this interpretation has, almost with- 
out exception, been supported and re- 
inforced by the provisions of state con- 
stitutions and the decisions of state and 
federal judiciaries. 

It is in the application of this doc- 
trine that the disagreements have arisen 
and in the realm of education these dis- 
putes center around the second of our 
two concepts: the “child benefit” the- 
ory. This principle holds that society 
has certain responsibilities toward its 
children which it must fulfill, for ex- 
ample, the provision of adequate edu- 
cation, maintenance of health, facilities 
for recreation, and the like. In essence 
this means that the use of public funds 
must be governed ultimately by the ex- 
tent to which it contributes to the wel- 
fare of the children of a state; that, in 
the provision of benefits to which all 
children are entitled, no restrictions 
based on (in this case) creed or reli- 
gious affiliation are valid. Thus, as re- 
cent Supreme Court cases have em- 
phatically delineated, we are faced with 
the question: In providing for the edu- 
cation of our children, can we con- 
tinue to insist upon the separation of 
church and state? 

The first session of the Eighty-first 
Congress had before it proposals which 
represented three basic answers to this 
question. The Barden bill provided ex- 
plicitly that federal funds should be 
wed only for public education. Var- 
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ious other proposals and unsuccessful 
amendments to the Barden and Taft 
bills included, in varying degrees, pri- 
vate and denominational schools in the 
assistance program. The Taft bill made 
no explicit commitment on this ques- 
tion. Its supporters maintained that, in 
the interests of respect for states’ rights, 
the states themselves could and should 
decide whether or not non-public 
schools should receive federal aid. Thus 
there were proposed programs pro- 
hibiting aid to private and denomina- 
tional schools, programs making such 
aid mandatory, and the Taft bill, which 
left the question up to the states. 

The recent exchange between Cardi- 
nal Spellman and Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt served to highlight a basic political 
element in this controversy. That is, 
that the Roman Catholic Church in the 
United States is the major group, if not 
the only major organization, which is 
demanding the inclusion of private and 
denominational schools in any program 
of federal assistance to elementary and 
secondary education. It is unfortunate 
but inevitable that anyone considering 
this question finds himself in the posi- 
tion of opposing the convictions of one 
or another major religious group. In 
view of the basic and traditional com- 
mitment of the American people to the 
doctrine of separation of church and 
state, this fact in itself illustrates the 
dangerously important character of the 
decisions which must be made on this 
matter. 

Denominational schools are not pe- 
culiar to the Roman Catholic church. 
Although the parochial schools of this 
church are far more numerous than 
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those of any other denomination, they 
do not constitute the total of this coun- 
try’s sectarian schools. The Lutheran 
and the Seventh Day Adventist 
churches both support extensive sys- 
tems of schools, including institutions 
of higher learning, and many other de- 
nominations might be listed. The sig- 
nificant fact is, however, that the of- 
ficial pronouncements of such non- 
Catholic churches unequivocally con- 
demn the inclusion of denominational 
schools in programs of public assist- 
ance. This stand is supported by the 
major non-Catholic church organiza- 
tions, such as the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ and the Syna- 
gogue Council of America. The oppos- 
ing positions can perhaps best be sum- 
marized by the following quotations 
from official statements: 


Resolution of the Council of Bishops of 
the Methodist Church, adopted May 7, 
1947. The Annals of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science, Vol. 
256, 73- 

We rejoice in the liberty this Nation 
grants churches to maintain schools if 
they so desire, but we hold that the sup- 
port from public funds of sectarian edu- 
cation is fraught with danger and must 
be resisted and ended. We shall resist all 
attempts of the Roman Hierarchy to se- 
cure public support for such schools and 
other religious enterprises on the ground 
of separation of church and state because 
we believe that such action will create a 
reaction here, as it has elsewhere, which 
may limit religious freedom. 


Report of the American Jewish Congress, 
presented June 11, 1947 to the Confer- 
ence on Sectarianism in the Public 


Schools, New York City. 
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In our view, concern for the mainte. 
nance of the separation of church and 
state in America must be fundamental to 
any approach to the problem of religion 
and public education. That principle js 
one of the foundations of democratic so. 
ciety. Freedom of belief and freedom of 


religious worship can remain inviolate 





only where no opportunity exists for | 


utilizing the power and the influence of 
the state in support of any system of re. 
ligious beliefs and practices. Political 
democracy can be sound only where pub- 


lic institutions and policies are free from | 


the pressures of sectarian religious bodies, 
Any impairment of this principle endan- 
gers the principles of religious freedom 
and political democracy. 

. Where the validity a state sup- 
port, in any form, of sectarian bodies is 


admitted, the door is opened for political | 
pressures from religious bodies of all | 
kinds and for the exchange of political 


support for political favor. “The extension 
of state support to any group or institu- 
tion equally carries with it the right and 
potential exercise of state regulation. In 
the case of the support of religious in- 


struction, this right threatens the prin- | 


ciple of religious freedom. 


Statement of Msgr. John Spence, director | 


of education for the diocese of Washing- 
ton, D. C—as quoted in Time, February 


7, 1949, 69. 
No attack whatever has been launched 


(by the Roman Catholic Church) on thi , 


constitutional principle embodied in the 
First Amendment. We are not assaulting 
any constitutional principle when we ask 
that public and parochial school children 
of all denominations be included in Gov- 
ernment initiated public welfare pro- 


grams. The United States Supreme Coutt, 


in the Everson decision, established the 
constitutionality of free bus rides for all 
children. It is not conceivable that any- 


one would challenge the constitutionality | 


of health services. 
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As previously noted, the Barden bill 

cifically denies the application of 
federal funds to any phase, integral or 
quxiliary, of denominational education. 
The Taft bill, on the other hand, was 
passed by the Senate after an amend- 
ment to limit the benefits to public edu- 
cation was overwhelmingly defeated. 
Thus, again, the Taft program allows 
the individual states to determine 
whether or not the federal moneys they 
receive shall be disbursed to non-public 
schools. In no other way, it was held, 
could states’ rights in education be re- 
spected. Both bills have been de- 
nounced by the Roman Catholic 
church on the grounds that the “child 
benefit” theory is disregarded and that 
such a denial carries the principle of 
“separation” beyond its original mean- 
ing or the intentions of its authors. 

It should be clear that here is a fun- 
damental controversy and one which 
bids fair to grow in intensity, regard- 
less of any decision Congress may 
make. It therefore behooves all sup- 
porters of a program of federal aid to 
education to take stock of the situation 
and attempt to arrive at a position 
which best serves the interests of the 
nation as a whole and in the long run. 

This writer can only conclude that 
the action of the Senate in this matter 
has tended only to confound further an 
already difficult, if not dangerous, situa- 
tion. In refusing to stand positively for 
a program of aid to public education 
only—in effect by “passing the buck” 
to the states—the Senate in approving 
the Taft bill is simply failing to face 
squarely a fundamental problem; is in- 
deed contributing to the intensifica- 
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tion of that problem as it must inevita- 
bly be faced by the several states. The 
lines are drawn; it is obvious that to 
ignore the issue accomplishes nothing. 

What then of states’ rights? The con- 
cern is specious, if not potentially dan- 
gerous. If the First Amendment is ap- 
plicable here, it is binding upon all 
states, and Congress is not empowered 
to say to the states, “You may decide 
for yourself whether or not to be 
bound by the First Amendment.” And 
further, if legislation patterned on the 
Taft bill is enacted, are the rights of 
those states which deny aid to denomi- 
national schools protected when their 
moneys are used in states which sanc- 
tion that usage? If one believes in the 
validity of the states’ rights concept, he 
must perforce believe in the continuing 
enforcement of those provisions of the 
Constitution which protect those rights. 
To do otherwise is to weaken both 
states’ rights and the Constitution. 

And what of the contention that to 
deprive denominational schools of pub- 
lic assistance is to penalize the child for 
his religious affiliation? Can we with 
validity argue for the abandonment of 
the “child benefit” theory? The answer 
is, of course, that we are not required 
to argue the point. In the United States, 
society has established schools which 
are open to all, free to all, and rep- 
resentative of no special interests. All 
the “benefits” to which the “child 
benefit” theory refers are, or should be, 
available in these the public schools. 
Those who argue that private schools, 
of whatever affiliation, should partici- 
pate in programs of public support are, 
whether or not they realize it, asking 
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for the abandonment of that which 
makes them private! Parents are free 
to select public or private education 
for their children. Presumably, such 
selection is made by parents in terms 
of the “benefits” which are felt to ac- 
crue to attendance at one or the other 
type of school. Thus, the “benefits” of 
an education with a religious orienta- 
tion are provided by denominational 
schools and the “benefits” of small 
classes and a select social group are 
provided by expensive private acad- 
emies. To contend, therefore, having 
freely chosen such schools for their 
children, that they (the children) are 
being deprived of certain “benefits” 
ignores the fact that other schools 
with other “benefits” could have been 
chosen. The American public school 
can and must continue to provide ever- 
increasing “benefits” for the children 
which it receives. It does not follow, 
however, that schools established by 
special non-public groups for particu- 
lar purposes are entitled to bounties 
from the public treasury for the sup- 
port of their activities. 

It is, therefore, this writer’s firm con- 
viction that any program of federal aid 
to elementary and secondary education 
must involve assistance to public edu- 
cation only. To do otherwise, that is, 
either to require that private and de- 
nominational schools receive aid or to 
allow the individual states to decide 
for themselves, is at least as dangerous 
as continued inaction on the federal aid 
front. The mere appearance of the 
question has produced evidence suf- 
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ficient to warn of the potential of ay 
unhealthy involvement of education 
and sectarian religion. In the best in. 
terests of private as well as public edu. 
cation, out of regard for the protec. 
tion and reinforcement of the funda- 
mental principles of states’ rights and 
the separation of church and state, and 





in order to check at the outset a dis. | 


pute which could lead to bitter, de- 
structive sectarian controversy, the fed- 
eral government is obligated to act in 
this matter and to act decisively. 

In summary, therefore, it is here 
maintained that educators and others 
sincerely interested in the enactment of 


a sound federal aid to education pro- | 


gram have so far failed to offer the kind 
of program which would enlist the 


maximum degree of support. This re- | 


view suggests that this has been true in 
three fundamental particulars: (1) that 
no attempt has been made through this 
legislation to encourage the elimination 
of segregation in education, (2) thata 
program of aid to all states, regardless 


of local abilities, has been advanced; 


(3) that a policy of aid to private and 
denominational schools has been tacitly 
approved in the only bill to be passed 
by either house. 

Until legislation is proposed in which 
these matters are rectified, there 1s 
bound to be serious opposition to pro- 


grams of federal aid to education. Only | 


with a positive policy in these areas 
can such programs be expected to ac- 


complish their basic objective: the im- 


provement of the conditions of educa- 
tion in a democratic society. 
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DOCTOR OF EDUCATION REPORTS 


DrecKMAN, VERNA L. C. 


Toward growing and knowing. 1949. 


DoNCHIAN, PETER 

A teacher of English learns to develop 
a communication arts bulletin board. 
1949. 


DoyLe, WINFIELD GOLDSMITH 
A program of popular publication in 
the natural and social sciences. 1949. 


Dukewits, Watter CARL 
A plan for a private college in South 
India. 1949. 


DuRRANCE, CHARLES LIVINGSTON 

Using social and health agencies to im- 
prove the instructional program in 
Florida schools. 1949. 


. East, Marjorie S. MertrHew 


How to use the chalk board, the bul- 
letin board, and the exhibit; a handbook 
for leaders in home and family life 
education. 1949. 


. Eocar, Ropert WILson 


A study of the techniques and pro- 
cedures for curriculum improvement 
in the Great Neck cooperative study. 
1949. 


. EMERY, SYLVIA SOUTHWICK 


Development of a body of principles to 
guide the teaching of advertising copy. 
1949. 


. Everett, JosepH BERNARD 


The administration of curriculum pro- 
grams in selected city school systems. 
1949. 


5. FALL, CHARLES RAYMOND 


An examination of the amateur code in 
the United States. 1949. 


Fatvey, FRANces ELIzABETH 
Student participation in college admin- 
istration. 1949. 


FARRELL, Marie 
A design for nurse education in New 
York State. 1948. 
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349- 


350. 
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353- 


354- 


358. 
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Fee_y, GertrupE Marie 

A program for youth in Oita, Japan. 
1949. 

Ferrier, WiLttiAM WALTER 


The oceans, a new frontier. 1948. 


Fitpey, HAro_p WILLIAM 

An experiment in the use of a demo- 
cratic group process in an elective 
course in Union Theological Seminary. 
1949. 

FisHer, JoHN JAMES 

Science in general education with spe- 
cific attention to the needs of premedi- 
cal students. 1949. 


. Fisher, WittiAM Henry 


Three who have led labor—Powderly, 
Gompers, Haywood. 1949. 


FitzjoHN, WILLIAM HENRY 

Proposals for the improvement of 
teaching in the elementary schools of 
Sierra Leone Protectorate. 1949. 


FLorio, AURELIO EUGENE 
Driver education and training; a guide 
to teacher preparation. 1949. 


. Forses, WiLttiAM CLELAND 


The laboratory experience in science 
for general education. 1949. 


. FosHay, ARTHUR WELLESLEY 


Interage grouping in an elementary 
school; a study of certain effects asso- 
ciated with an age range of three years 
in two elementary school classes. 
1948. 


. Frencu, JoHn EvuGene 


Some considerations in the evaluation 
of professional positions in public 
school systems. 1949. 


Gai, ELena DIscePoLo 
The adult education program at Gold- 
water Memorial Hospital. 1949. 


. GALLAGHER, RALPH P. 


Some relationships of symbiotic groups 
to adaptability in public schools and to 
other related factors. 1949. 
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360. 


361. 


362. 


363. 


364. 


367. 


368. 


369. 


370. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE RECORD 


Garner, Harry FINE 

Proposals for the continuous improve- 
ment of the student-teaching program 
at Lafayette College, Easton, Pennsyl- 
vania. 1949. 


Gweon, SINCLAIR SAMWORTH 

A plan to modify the policy, organiza- 
tion, and program of Ewing Christian 
College, Allahabad, India, with a view 
to emphasizing a democratic way of 
life. 1949. 


Gicpert, Atva RICHARD 

Personnel programs and practices in 
college residence halls for men; with 
special reference to twelve mid-western 
colleges and universities. 1949. 


Go.psTEIN, HArRoLp 
Suggestions for expanded use of radio 
in adult education activities. 1949. 


GREENLEE, JULIAN MArIon 

A source book of science experiences 
for the use of teachers of young 
children. 1949. 


. Hatt, GeorGe von LEVERN 


Developing the basic skills. 1949. 


. Harpinc, Parvin KHALATBARI 


A plan for in-service education of 
teachers in Iran. 1949. 


Harris, JoHN HARPER 

An office manual for the department of 
business administration, Peoria public 
schools, Peoria, Illinois. 1949. 
HartLey, Davin SIDWELL 

Guidance practices in the schools of 
New York State. 1949. 


HemMan, CHARLES’ LEONARD, 
BouRQUARDEZ, VIRGINIA DoroTHy 


see 


HemMMLeE, Gene LECLAIR 

A plan for group action for expansion 
of the department of music of Texas 
Technological College. 1949. 


Hess, Lewis ANTHONY 

An analysis of the undergraduate 
teacher education program for men 
majoring in physical education at the 
Ohio State University. 1949. 
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Hosson, Howarp ANDREW 

A study of basket shooting in College 
basketball games—basketball Scouting, 
1949. 


Hoover, Joun GRANT 
Patterns of financial practice in music 
education in high expenditure public 


schools. 1949. 

Huster, H. CLark 

Science materials for elementary 
schools. 1949. 


JaMersON, RicHARD ELMER 
The administration of intercollegiate 
swimming in the United States. 1949, 


. Jensen, Hersert ROLAND 


A survey of audiovisual activity a 


Columbia University and recommend. | 


tions for its improvement. 1949. 


Jounson, Kermit ALONZO 
Professional preparation of Teachers 
College students in administration, 
1949. 

Jones, Gwiapys Peters 

Proposed approaches to improvement 





of the student personnel program at | 
the City College School of Busines: | 


and Civic Administration, Evening 
Session. 1949. 


. Joyce, Lester Doucias 


A guide for teachers of arithmetic in 
Canadian elementary schools. 1949. 


Kemp, CLARENCE GRATTON 

The study of the Union School of Re- 
ligion, 1910-29; an experimental school 
in religious education, Union Theo 
logical Seminary. 1949. 

KieLL, NORMAN TENESE 

A study of attitudes of Indian and 
Pakistani students; a study of attitudes 


of Indian and Pakistani students in the ' 


United States toward America and 
American democracy and the respons 
bility of American educational insti 
tutions toward exchange _ students 


1949. 
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DOCTOR OF EDUCATION REPORTS 


. Knicut, Homer Tissetts 
Respect for personality in a human re- 
lations program. 1949. 


. KrETCHMAR, ROBERT THEODORE 
The development of coeducation in 
college physical education. 1949. 


Kumpr, Cart Henry 

The challenge of studies of adaptability 
to an elementary school in a large city. 
1949. 

LAMB, NATHALIE 

A plan for adapting secondary school 
library service of Bridgeport, Connecti- 
cut, to a curriculum which includes a 
required program of general educa- 
tion. 1949. 


. LAWLER, Marce.tia RITA 


Work of the consultant; factors that 
have facilitated and impeded his work 
in selected elementary schools of the 
Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of 
School Experimentation. 1949. 


LEONHARD, CHARLES 
A study of the teaching of transposi- 
tion at the piano by the use of the 
seven clefs. 1949. 


. Ligut, IsRaeL 


The social studies in public, two-year 
junior colleges. 1949. 


. McCormick, Ferix Joun 
The measurement of public under- 
standing of education. 1949. 


. McLAUGHLIN, FREDERICK C. 


Fiscal and administrative control of 
city school systems, New York State. 
1949. 


. MacLeop, NeLson BurGEss 

A plan for teacher education in Nova 
Scotia with emphasis on in-service edu- 
cation. 1949. 


Makosky, JoHN DONALD 

The contribution of English in a pro- 
gram for the Master of Education de- 
gree for Western Maryland College. 
1949. 
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398. 


399. 


400. 


401. 


402. 
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Matsumoto, Toru 

A proposed program of voluntary re- 
ligious education at Meiji Gakuin, 
Tokyo, Japan. 1949. 


Miter, NorMAN Perry 

A professional curriculum for major 
and minor students in recreation at the 
University of California at Los Angeles. 
1949. 


Mircue yr, Ricwarp S$. 

A proposed program of audio-visual 
services for the Eastern Montana Col- 
lege of Education. 1949. 


Morris, VAN CLEVE 

The education of secondary school 
teachers in the liberal arts college. 
1949. 


Mowustakas, CLarK Epwarp 

An educational program for four-year- 
olds based on research, theory, and 
practice. 1949. 


Nace, [saber May 
Modern dance; an explanation of its 
educational functions. 1949. 


NarrAMore, Ciype Maurice 

Basic considerations and recommenda- 
tions for developing a program of gen- 
eral education at Houghton College, 
Houghton, New York. 1949. 


Niemi, ALLAN LEONARD 
Planning the housing of the school and 
community music activities. 1949. 


OLseN, JoHN WILTON 

High school yearbooks; a working 
manual for teachers and _ students. 
1949. 


OstTRANDER, RAYMOND HENRY 
Increasing lay understanding and par- 
ticipation in the educational program 
of the Oak Ridge schools. 1949. 


Ostrus, Merritt Josepx 

The performing difficulties of the 
choruses from selected oratorios, masses 
and sacred cantatas. 1949. 
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408. 
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411. 
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TEACHERS COLLEGE RECORD 


Ow1ncs, RALPH SEER 

The Thomaston public school system. 
1949. 

Pape, LAURENCE ALBERT 

Physical education in relation to new 
directions in higher education. 1949. 


Parsons, JOHN BERNARD 

A guide to the use of adapted sports 
during the convalescence of orthopedic 
patients in the U. S. Army physical re- 
conditioning program. 1949. 


Patrick, Ropert Bropy 
Criteria for the location of public 
junior colleges in Pennsylvania. 1949. 


Perkison, Hazer Louise 
A plan of democratic procedures for 
the Sunday Evening Club. 1949. 


PERMENTER, JOHN ARTHUR 

The Citizens Committee approach to 
the improvement of state school sys- 
tems; a study of Florida. 1949. 


Peterson, GLApys TIGNoR 

The improvement of instruction at the 
Eliza Randall Junior High School. 
1949. 

PHELAN, WILLIAM FRANCIS 

A school building survey for the village 
district of Depew, New York. 1949. 


Pomeroy, Epwarp CorFIN 

Proposals for the organization and de- 
velopment of a post-graduate profes- 
sional program of teacher education at 
American International College. 1949. 


. RANsoM, WILLIAM +LITTLEFIELD 


Meeting the imperative needs of youth 
in the American high school; a check- 
list. 1949. 


RoBertson, WANDA 

A study of the culture unit method of 
the elementary school curriculum as a 
technique for social education. 1949. 


Rosinson, ORMsSBEE WRIGHT 

A plan for the improvement of the 
winter field period of Bard College. 
1949. 


415. 


416. 


419. 


Roussert, Mary Bernice, SISTER 
Initiation of a core curriculum; §t, 
Vincent High School, Akron, Ohio, 
1949. 

SADDLEMIRE, GERALD LISLE 

A current view of men personnel ad- 
ministrators in colleges and universities, 
1949. 


. St. Lawrence, Francis JAMEs 
The use of teaching aids in biology 
textbooks. 1949. 


. SCHILLER, ERNA KASKE 

An evaluation of their pre-service prep- 
aration by graduates of the State 
Teachers College at Oneonta, New 
York. 1949. 


ScHNEIDER, ROBERT EMIL 

School and community health councils: 
their implications for school health 
education. 1949. 


. SCHOLL, HERMAN FREDERICK 
The singing way to learn to play clari- 
net; a new approach to musicianship. 
1949. 


. SEBALD, DorotHuy Davis 
An investigation of progressive mat- 
uration in abstract thinking of chil- 
dren of ages three through six by use 
of the Goldstein-Scheerer color cube 


test. 1949. 


. SHARP, GEORGE MERCER 
Curriculum development as reeduca- 
tion. 1949. 


. Simmons, ANDREW Sr. JAMES 
Adult education for race relations 
1949. 


. SkipMore, CHARLES JAy 
A study of the newly organized cours 
in marriage and family living at Colum- 
bia College as a functional class. 1949 


. SmitH, HeNry PAuL 
The use of audio-visual materials m | 
the music curriculum of the public 


1949. 


schools of Akron, Ohio. 
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DOCTOR OF EDUCATION REPORTS 


SmitTH, RutH LILLIAN 
Rhythm and movement in the ele- 
mentary school. 1949. 


SprESMAN, Mi_prep CATHERINE 
Creative dance in American life and 
education. 1949. 


SToLL, FRANCES AGNES 

A plan for a program of dental health 
instruction, service, and treatment for 
the school children of Nassau County. 


1949. 


._ STONE, CLARENCE WALTER 


Some considerations regarding tele- 
vision and adult education. 1949. 


Srrasser, Rocer J. 

An account of a project designed to 
further the development of improved 
guidance in a functioning guidance 
program at the Cherry Lawn School 
with special emphasis upon the atti- 
tudes and activities of the consultant. 
1949. 

STREIBIG, KENNETH CARL 

Proposed program for mobilizing edu- 
cational and other resources for use in 
the situation created by a_ period 
of widespread youth unemployment. 
1949. 


. SUTTELL, LLoyp GEORGE 


The public school, democracy and the 
local school board. 1949. 


TEeERWILLIGER, GeorGe LANDIS 

A study of the community in biology 
classes at Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College. 19409. 


THOMPSON, CARROLL WAYNE 

Some patterns and practices of char- 
acter development and personality ad- 
justment in schools of the Metropoli- 
tan School Study Council. 1949. 
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440. 


441. 
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TreTjeEN, CHARLES HENRY 

Leadership in the development of a 
report on better school-community 
practices. 1949. 


VITARELLI, WILLIAM VINCENT 

The administration of a community- 
centered teacher education program. 
1949. 


WALTHALL, Marjorie TAYLOR 
The teaching of music theory in col- 
lege; a new approach through an ex- 
tensive study of style. 1949. 


Wenr, SaAMvueL Davin 

Classroom procedures and the devel- 
opment of materials for teaching Eng- 
lish as a second language. 1949. 


Wiks, WittiAM TAYLOR 

Man and his natural environment: a 
sophomore science offering in the gen- 
eral education plan of the Troy, Ala- 
bama, State Teachers College. 1949. 


Wiutsorr, Erzer 

A study of musical interpretation 
particularly as related to certain sym- 
phonies by Wolfgang Amadeus Mo- 
zart. 1949. 


WituiaMs, Paut EUGENE 
Implementing a concept of professional 
laboratory experiences: proposals for 
meeting standard VI of the AACTE 
at Teachers College X. 1949. 


Witson, JAMes NEwTon 
A handbook on the political geography 
of the Orient. 1949. 


Wynstra, STANLEY SYDNEY 

The world of work. 1949. 

Zaki, ELsAavyeD MAHMOUD 

The expansion of adult education in 
Egypt. 1949. 
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E.tsayep Maumoup Zaki. The Expan- 
sion of Adult Education in Egypt.* 


Although much has been written and pub- 
lished on education in Egypt, no attempt 
has been made to deal with adult educa- 
tion. The need for such an attempt has 
long been felt by educators and others in- 
terested in social conditions in Egypt. This 
need has been of immediate interest and 
concern to the writer since he assumed the 
duties of general secretary of the newly 
established People’s University at Cairo in 
1946. 

The present project is an attempt to 
plan for the coordination and stimulation 
of wide programs of adult education to be 
carried on by government and non-govern- 
ment agencies. The over-all purpose of any 
adult education program would be to help 
adults raise their social and living standards 
through the development of the human and 
natural resources of the country. The spe- 
cific aims of this project have been; (a) to 
study the socio-economic and psychological 
factors which have shaped the patterns of 
Egyptian culture; (b) to analyze the pro- 
grams of existing agencies engaged directly 
or indirectly in adult education activities; 
(c) to determine some of the technical and 
administrative problems involved in adult 
education in Egypt; and (d) to propose a 
plan for the coordination and expansion of 
adult education based on these considera- 
tions. 

The structure of Egyptian society has 
been analyzed through a study of the pat- 
terns of life in rural and urban communities. 

* The manuscripts of the Doctor of Educa- 
tion Project Reports reviewed in The Record 


are on file in the Library of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


Striking facts drawn from this study are: 
(1) three-fourths of the population (four- 
teen million) live in rural areas, and eighty- 
two per cent of the total population are il- 
literate; (2) the standard of living of the peo- 
ple is at the barest subsistence level, with the 
inevitable consequences of ignorance and 
disease; (3) religion is a predominant and in- 
fluential factor in the life of the people; (4) 
there are two types of education, a primary 
education for those who can afford it, and 
a completely inadequate elementary educa- 
tion for the masses; (5) there has been a 
tendency toward urbanization and indus- 
trialization of the country, giving rise to the 
need for correlating agricultural and in- 
dustrial planning. 

A survey has been carried out to analyze 
the activities of existing agencies of adult 
education and of those agencies that can 
adapt their functions to provide adult edu- 
cation activities. These agencies are: the 
People’s Institution and its fifteen Cultural 
Centers, the Elementary, Anti-illiteracy, 
and Cultural Departments of the Ministry of 
Education, the Rural Social Centers and 
Agricultural Cooperatives of the Ministry of 
Social Affairs, the Extension Services of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, the Health Units 
of the Ministry of Health, and social centers, 
public libraries, and museums. 

From this survey it is noted that adult edu- 
cation activities are confined to the Peo- 
ple’s Institution and its Cultural Centers. 
Most of the activities of these agencies, di- 
rectly or indirectly related to adult educa- 
tion, are concentrated in Cairo and a few 
other large cities. Educators interested in co- 
ordinating and expanding these activities 
will face such problems as: a highly cen- 
tralized administrative system; the absence 
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of a concept of community organization; a 
shortage of professional and lay leadership; 
limited methods and materials; inadequacy 
of equipment; and lack of experience in re- 
search, experimental work, and planning. 

Planning for the expansion and coordina- 
tion of adult education activities has been 
pased on democratic ideals related to the 
religious and cultural patterns of Egyptian 
life, and on the felt needs and interests of 
adults in the community setting. For the 
practical application of the plan the follow- 
ing procedures are suggested: (1) the for- 
mation of a national planning conference 
committee; (2) further study of adult edu- 
cation problems by organizing a special in- 
stitute for the members of this committee; 
(3) use of specific measures, to be consid- 
ered by the committee, for coordinating the 
activities of existing agencies and for ex- 
panding programs on a community basis. 

It is believed that the plan outlined in 
this project would lead to a better inte- 
grated and more socially responsible adult 
education movement in Egypt. It would give 
the movement an opportunity to gain new 
and dynamic momentum for the good of the 
individual, of Egyptian society, and of the 
world community. 


Wituiam A. Burns. A Plan to Develop 
and Establish Correspondence Educa- 
tion in the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History.* 

This project presents a plan for develop- 
ing and establishing an experimental pro- 
gram of correspondence education in the 
American Museum of Natural History. The 
purpose of the plan is to discover possibilities 
for extending the educational influence of 
the Museum, to assemble correspondence 
courses covering the various fields of natural 
science in which Museum departments are 
most competent, to organize and administer 
the program according to the highest recog- 
nized standards and practices in this area 
of education, and to establish procedures 
that other museums may follow in planning 
similar programs, 
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The plan deals with the social implications 
of museum education, stressing the insti- 
tution’s obligation to take all possible meas- 
ures in the endeavor to determine and ful- 
fill its educational objectives and to know 
and act upon the needs of the public insofar 
as these needs come within the areas served 
by the Museum. An analysis of existing adult 
education facilities within the Museum 
points out the need for experimentation by 
other methods in order to meet a wider 
audience. The historical aspects of corre- 
spondence education are reviewed to justify 
such an experiment within the framework of 
the Museum. Public needs are studied in re- 
lation to the potentialities of the institution 
for satisfying them. 

A plan for instruction explores potential 
Museum courses and possible sources of 
students for a Museum correspondence pro- 
gram. The scope of the Museum makes it 
competent, within the field of the natural 
sciences, to support many socially and cul- 
turally significant activities—to provide in- 
formation, to encourage hobbies, and to 
facilitate personal enrichment. For example, 
a correspondence course in taxidermy, com- 
bined with certain aspects of conservation, 
is developed on sound principles as an ex- 
perimental course. Instructional principles, 
procedures, and problems relating to the ex- 
perimental course and to future programs 
are set forth. Grouped courses which lead 
the student from elementary to more com- 
plex understandings, both within a subject 
area and extending to other areas, are sug- 
gested. Group study is provided for commu- 
nity use, for the enrichment of small school 
curricula, and for students within a limited 
geographical area who are studying the same 
subject. 

An organization plan demonstrates sug- 
gested mechanics of operation, including ad- 
ministrative procedures in setting up sched- 
ules for instruction and for business 
procedure. Costs of the program are treated 
under financial problems and divided into 
areas of instruction, printing, distribution, 
supply, advertising, promotion, and records. 
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The project concludes with a discussion 
of the bases and methods of evaluating both 
the experimental course and future courses 
with reference to Museum and student ob- 
jectives; also included is a treatment of the 
limitations and obstacles that may be ex- 
pected in consideration of the character of 
the Museum and its clientele. 


Joun JAMes Fisuer. Science in General 
Education with Specific Attention to 
the Needs of Premedical Students.* 


The premedical preparation offered by 
the liberal arts college today is quite unsatis- 
factory. Leaders in the field of medical edu- 
cation and medical education policy groups 
decry the student’s over-specialization in the 
natural sciences. The student applies to the 
medical college with a badly overbalanced 
technical education and shows marked de- 
ficiencies in the humanities and the social 
studies. 

A survey was made to obtain a picture of 
premedical preparation. The results of this 
study indicate an extremely high degree of 
overspecialization in the natural sciences. 
There are several causes to which this over- 
specialization may be attributed: the belief 
of the premedical student that it will increase 
the likelihood of his obtaining acceptance 
in a medical college; the confused natural 
science entrance requirements of the medical 
schools; and the discredited philosophy of 
education responsible for present premedical 
preparation. 

Another survey was conducted to deter- 
mine the natural science entrance require- 
ments of the medical schools. This study in- 
dicated that a student offering 32 credits in 
a well-organized program of natural science 
courses could qualify for entrance in about 
75 per cent of the medical colleges. 

A study was made of the objectives of 
general education as set forth by the leading 
medical education policy groups and those 
of the medical educators, and general agree- 
ment was found to exist regarding the best 
type of preparation for the aspiring physi- 
cian. These aims can best be implemented 


by a program of carefully integrated and 
balanced studies in the natural sciences, 
social studies, and humanities, supplemented 
with more specialized courses in the field of 
major interest. 

The science curriculum proposed by this 
project consists of natural science courses 
contributing directly to the aims of general 
education together with more specialized 
courses. This curriculum offers 12 credits 
in general education courses in the biological 
and physical sciences plus 20 credits in 
specialized courses in chemistry and physics, 
The total science preparation of 32 credits 
would satisfy the entrance requirements 
for the natural sciences established by 
about three-fourths of the medical schools, 
and would leave considerable time for 
further general education and specialized 
courses in the humanities and the social 
studies. The student could major in any 
chosen area, 


TuHetMa Dorotuy BisHop. A Manual 
for Leaders of Clubs Made Up of 
Physically Handicapped Girls.* 

This project is a compilation in the form 
of a manual of selected materials for volun- 
teer leaders of clubs that are (1) affiliated 
with national organizations and (2) made up 
of physically handicapped girls between the 
ages of seven and seventeen. It is designed 
to supplement the leadership materials pub- 
lished by national organizations of girls’ 
clubs wherever supplementation is made 
necessary because members of the club are 
physically handicapped. 

The manual includes a brief discussion of 
group work methods as they apply to physi- 
cally handicapped girls. The major por- 
tion of the manual is devoted to general facts 
which affect clubs made up of children with 
physical handicaps; it also discusses selected 
materials in specific disability areas chosen 
because children with these disabilities are 
commonly segregated in school and are, 
therefore, in clubs for handicapped children. 
Chapters on blind, deaf, crippled, and 
epileptic children are included as well as 4 
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chapter on children of “low vitality.” Each 
of the chapters organized around a specific 
disability includes: information about the 
physical implications of the handicap; in 

formation about the psychological inglien- 
tions of handicap; specific leadership sug- 
estions if the handicap requires special 
modifications by the leader; and suggestions 
for modifications of activities where neces- 
sary or where they are commonly left out of 
the program. The appendix contains mate- 
rials on camping for the handicapped girl. 

Even though club membership may be 
limited to children with one type of handi- 
cap, there is usually wide variation in physi- 
cal disability among members. This varia- 
tion from blind to partially sighted chil- 
dren, from deaf to hard of hearing children, 
or from bed patients to ambulatory patients 
makes club work with handicapped chil- 
dren more challenging. Since there is varia- 
tion in physical ability among members, the 
leader should check with school or institu- 
tion authorities to determine the physical 
limitations of each member, so that the club 
program may be made soundly satisfying 
and challenging. Children with physical 
handicaps are often served better in a club 
with a rather low leader-member ratio. 

General psychological differences among 
physically handicapped individuals as a 
group are usually small, though there are 
wide individual variations within each 
group. Therefore, the handicaps discussed 
do not always cause specific variation from 
the normal in any psychological area. 
The individual physically handicapped child 
may often develop normally in social and 
psychological fields if the environment helps 
him compensate for his disability. 

The club can often help the individual by 
giving him opportunities for democratic 
participation in a group of peers. When the 
individual has a physical handicap, it is often 
easier to do for him things that he can, with 
effort, do for himself. The leader must be- 
ware of this tendency and must be sure that 
each member is participating actively in the 
club projects in which he has opportunities 


to give service as well as to receive it. 

The club for physically handicapped chil- 
dren should be like the club for normal 
children in its essential elements. Through 
slight modifications, many activities may be 
included in the program. The club should 
supplement the opportunities available to 
the member through school and community. 
The leader can often help the club group 
participate in activities not available to the 
individual alone or to the mass of students 
in the school. Club programs often empha- 
size the activities in which the individual 
may participate with those who are not 
handicapped. The club may help its mem- 
bers participate with non- -handicapped 
groups in suitable activities. 


RowLanp C. ANDERSON. Applications 
from Aerial Navigation for the Teach- 
ing of Mathematics.* 


The purpose of this project is to show 
that applications from aerial navigation may 
well be used to enrich a modern course of 
study in junior and senior high school math- 
ematics. It aims to provide a body of pro- 
fessionalized subject matter for teachers who 
wish to offer interesting and practical classes 
to the air-minded students of our present- 
day schools. It describes the type of mathe- 
matics actually used in the science of aerial 
navigation, and also the mathematical prin- 
ciples underlying the many devices and short 
cuts that make modern high speed naviga- 
tion as accurate and safe as it now is. For 
teacher and student alike it provides back- 
ground information necessary for intelligent 
understanding and discussion of a topic of 
intense current and future interest. 

No attempt is made to include a com- 
plete course in navigation, but most phases 
are covered in their relation to the related 
mathematics. The organization of the proj- 
ect is based strictly on the viewpoint of the 
mathematics teacher, but sufficient informa- 
tion is included to make the applications 
meaningful to the average teacher in the 
secondary schools. 

All applications suggested are consistent 
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with the desirable activities and goals sug- 
gested in the curriculum for secondary 
mathematics proposed by the Joint Com- 
mission of the Mathematical Association of 
America and the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics.* 

Important chapter titles summarize briefly 
the content of the project: Spherical Proper- 
ties of the Earth Affecting Navigation; Ge- 
ometry of Position in Air Navigation; Celes- 
tial Navigation, Measurement and Compu- 
tation with Approximate Numbers in Aerial 
Navigation; Use of Scale Drawings in Aerial 
Navigation; Trigonometry in Aerial Navi- 
gation; Functional Relationships in Aerial 
Navigation. 

The relationships between the various ap- 
plications and the major topics of a good 
mathematics curriculum are pointed out. 
Suggestions for grade placement in the cur- 
riculum are included with each topic. 

Discussion is confined to applications from 
aerial navigation. Current interest in aviation 
developments and the three-dimensional as- 
pect of air navigation make these topics of 
interest to teachers and students. This pro- 
ject report is submitted as an effort to pro- 
vide mathematics teachers with an extra 
measure of information and understanding, 
and to help them conduct mathematics 
classes that will better satisfy modern needs 
and interests. 


Moe BercMan. The Development of 
Facilities for the Rehabilitation of the 
Acoustically Handicapped.* 


This project deals with the development 
of audiology centers for the rehabilitation 
of persons with impaired hearing. The re- 
port is based upon experience gained in mili- 
tary auditory rehabilitation centers during 
the recent war and the Audiology Clinic 
of the New York Regional Office of the 
Veterans Administration, and upon a study 


1 The Place of Mathematics in Secondary Ed- 
ucation. Fifteenth Yearbook of the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics, New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1940. 


of other similar units. The success of these 
organizations has created a demand for in- 
formation and guidance concerning the 
problems encountered in establishing similar 
units throughout the country. This report 
is intended as a guide to the solution of 
these problems. Information is provided on 
the availability of auditory rehabilitation 
facilities in the United States at present, and 
a directory of organizations offering such 
facilities is included. 

The material in this report was organized 
to provide answers to three questions fre- 
quently asked by persons interested in 
establishing audiology units. These questions 
may be phrased as follows: What is an 
audiology clinic and how does it operate? 
How should an audiology clinic be planned 
to meet the needs of the acoustically handi- 
capped? What facilities are presently avail- 
able for the rehabilitation of those with im- 
paired hearing? 

The first chapter relates purposes and 
needs, states the scope of the report, de- 
fines key terms, and traces the development 
of auditory rehabilitation facilities in this 
country through World War II. 

Chapter II presents a description of the 
Audiology Clinic of the New York Regional 
Office of the Veterans Administration as a 
background for many of the suggestions 
which are made in later chapters. The physi- 
cal facilities, personnel, organization of the 
clinic, and services offered to veterans are 
discussed in detail. Procedures in the selec- 
tion of a hearing aid are described, and the 
organization and problems of the four- 
week and the two-and-one-half-day instruc- 
tional program are discussed. The factors 
which determine whether veterans can of 
will attend these daytime programs are set 
forth, and the accomplishments of each 
program are analyzed. 

Chapters Ill, IV, V, and VI deal with 
the problems of planning the instructional 
program, designing and constructing the 
audiology clinic, planning and purchasing 
equipment, and selecting personnel for the 
audiology clinic, Criteria and standards are 
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proposed, procedures are suggested, and 
construction plans, equipment diagrams, a 
sample four-week instruction schedule, and 
other illustrative materials are presented. It is 
emphasized that the material included in 
these chapters is intended to serve only as 
a guide, not as a master plan which can be 
applied to all situations. 

Chapter VII contains an analysis of data 
gathered by means of a questionnaire survey 
of hearing societies, college and university 
speech and hearing clinics, ear, nose, and 
throat hospitals, private institutions, and 
other organizations. The seventy-six organi- 
zations selected on the basis of the question- 
naire study meet the minimum criteria es- 
tablished for inclusion in the directory at 
the end of the report. 

In conclusion, the report examines some 
problems to be considered in the further 
development of audiology, and stresses the 
necessity for educating the public to the 
needs of the acoustically handicapped. 

Floor plans and construction details, a list 
of suggested sources and approximate 
prices of electro-acoustic equipment, a copy 
of the questionnaire used, and a directory of 
organizations in the United States which 
offer audiology services are included in 
appendices at the end of the report. 


Auice A. D. BAUMGARNER. A Plan for 
an Art Education Workshop for Ele- 
mentary Teachers in Service.* 


The workshop, a process of democratic 
interaction based on respect for human 
worth and integrity, is planned by the par- 
ticipants, on the basis of their interests and 
needs, with the help of consultants. This co- 
operative planning provides opportunity for 
learners to select and plan experiences which 
will meet their needs for personal and pro- 
fessional growth, to explore community re- 
sources, to experiment with materials, and 
to evaluate their own experiences. 

This study has aimed to describe the 
democratic manner and method of the 
workshop process as it could be used in a 
program of in-service education for teachers 
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who seek help with art education in the 
elementary classroom. The qualifications for 
the art resource person who would serve as 
workshop coordinator should include 
knowledge of group dynamics, of subject 
matter, and of the psychology of learning. 

To insure a high degree of effective carry- 
over from the workshop to the classroom, 
it has been proposed that the workshop be 
conducted during the school term to pro- 
vide for concurrency of workshop learning 
and classroom teaching. As a further pro- 
vision for carry-over, the coordinator, 
through a schedule of availability, will serve 
as an art resource person in the classroom to 
help teachers and pupils experience art as a 
creative process and a need of all rather 
than as a highly selective subject for the 
talented few. 

The outcomes which may be anticipated 
for the participant in an art education work- 
shop for teachers in service are: growth in 
teacher self-confidence in providing oppor- 
tunity for pupil art expression; a group-de- 
veloped guide for improving art education 
for all pupils; growth in awareness and use 
of community resources; more teacher-pupil 
planning; increased awareness by partici- 
pants of needs in total school experiences. 
Outcomes which may be expected for the 
pupil are: increased awareness of environ- 
ment; more articulation in art expression; 
increased interest in total school program. 
In regard to the school it may be antici- 
pated that there would be more working to- 
gether among instructional personnel and 
with staff; more effective cooperation be- 
tween school and community; a shift in 
emphasis from subject focus to meaningful 
experiences; and evidence in school and 
community of the use of cooperative social 
action in meeting problems. 

Some of the administrative problems in 
initiating a workshop program include em- 
ploying an art resource person to serve as 
workshop coordinator, and making provi- 
sions for the financing of such a workshop. 

The major implications for the local, 
county, and state program center around 
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(1) the workshop process of cooperative 
group interaction as an effective way to 
utilize human and material resources for 
teacher in-service education, and (2) pro- 
visions for continued in-service education 
where democratic interaction is possible. 


Nasi BAKHSH KHAN BALOocH. Proposals 
for the Education of Teachers in Pakis- 
tan for the New National System of 
Education.* 


The main purpose of this project report is 
to offer proposals for the preparation of 
teachers in Pakistan for a national system of 
education. But, as such a system does not 
exist in Pakistan at present, it has been neces- 
sary to suggest what its character should be. 
This task in turn has required the presenta- 
tion of certain background materials. 

Chapter I accordingly provides a sketch 
of contemporary Pakistan—its assets, liabili- 
ties, problems, potentialities, and purposes. 
Chapter II surveys the Indo-Islamic sys- 
tem of education in effect prior to the 
British period, Chapter III deals with the 
basic educational policies and problems of 
elementary and secondary education, and 
Chapter IV with teacher education during 
the British period. Taking this background 
into account, and drawing on modern edu- 
cational theories and practices, especially 
in the United States, Chapter V offers 
proposals for the reconstruction of the gen- 
eral educational system in Pakistan, and 
Chapter VI does the same for teacher edu- 
cation. Chapter VII, in conclusion, considers 
factors favorable and unfavorable to the 
achievement of the proposed changes, and 
recommends immediate steps to be taken as 
means of progress toward the envisaged 
goals. 

The following specific functions for 
teacher education in Pakistan are stressed 
and explained in detail: (1) it should be di- 
rectly related to the needs of the local 
school systems and also to the over-all ob- 
jectives of the national system of education; 
(2) it should make the prospective teachers 
sensitive to the educational changes that are 
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urgently needed; (3) it should equip them 
with the necessary skills, understandings, 
and knowledge to promote such changes; 
(4) it should further their personal develop. 
ment, professional competence, and social 
understanding; and (5) it should be adjusted 
to the needs of the individual student 
teacher, to the specific type of work for 
which he is preparing, and to the teachi 
situation in which he or she is likely to be 
placed. Finally, the need for educating 
teachers in service is emphasized and pro- 
posals are offered for implementing in-sery- 
ice educational programs in Pakistan. 
The real obstacles to educational re. 
form are inherent in the present educational 
tradition, which dates from the colonial 
period and is characterized by authoritarian 
administrative control, lack of real interest 
in the education of the people, and con- 
sequent unwillingness on the part of au. 
thorities concerned to provide the necessary 
financial support for education. As the 
author sees it, success in effecting needed 





educational changes _ will depend largely | 


upon the strength of the professional organi- 
zations of teachers and administrators and 
upon their ability to bring to bear the weight 
of professional and public opinion on the 
educational problems of their country. 


Harotp W. ARBERG. Organizing the 
Music Department at Hofstra College.* 


The central problem for which this proj- 
ect offers a partial solution may be defined 
as the initial organization, installation, im- 
plementation, and administration of a de- 
partment of music for Hofstra College 
which aims to fulfill the needs and interests 
of students it is designed to serve, and 





which is founded upon a dynamic, demon | 


strably valid philosophy of education. The 
purpose of the project throughout the three 
years of its development has been to take 
fullest advantage of the potentialities of 
the local situation for furthering education 
progress in the field of music, and at the 
same time to remain aware of the limiting 
factors. 
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In developing the project, the literature 
pertinent to music in liberal arts colleges was 
surveyed in the light of the circumstances at 
Hofstra College and of the larger goals of 
education. It has seemed logical to apply to 
this specific educational situation principles 
of teaching and personal development which 
have frequently been overlooked at the col- 
lege level in favor of traditional, unques- 
tioned curricular practices, In other words, 
the aim has been to combine with the best 
features of liberal, non-professional educa- 
tion in music those procedures and attitudes 
which have been found to lead to maximum 
growth and enrichment of life experiences 
for the individual as a member of a dynamic, 
democratic society. 

The procedural outline of the project in- 
cludes: an explanation of the educational 
need for the music department at Hofstra; 
a descriptive analysis and evaluation of the 
music curriculum, including musical activi- 
ties and organizations; an outline of the 
manner in which the installation of the 
music department was effected, showing its 
relation to the college as a whole; and a 
critical estimate of the project, together with 
a discussion of future goals. 

The project has been chiefly concerned 
with methods of overcoming limitations in 
equipment, space, materials, and staff on one 
hand, and of creating a balanced, flexible, 
and participant program in music for Hof- 
stra on the other. Despite rather severe re- 
strictions on the minimum number of hours 
required for specialization, and a reluctance 
by some to regard musical performance as 
an indispensable ingredient of music educa- 
tion, an integrated program has _ been 
achieved to a large extent. 

While the procedures adopted were, in 
each case, aimed at the specific situation, 
this integration of the varied aspects of 
music education in a liberal arts college has 
perhaps the greatest implications for col- 
lege music in general. 


Joun Harper Harris. An Office Man- 
ual for the Department of Business 


Administration, Peoria Public Schools, 
Peoria, Illinois.* 


This project deals with the management 
and operation of the department of business 
administration in a public school system 
which serves an urban population of 125,000. 
The project takes the form of an office man- 
ual or handbook which endeavors to de- 
fine clearly and consistently the patterns of 
operation, duties, responsibilities, and au- 
thorities, together with minimum job speci- 
fications, for all employees engaged in han- 
dling the business affairs of the school sys- 
tem. The study was made by the Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools in Charge of 
Business Affairs in response to a series of 
demonstrated needs which were recognized 
at the same time that certain desirable 
changes were being effected in the general 
organization and administrative structure of 
the public school system in the town of 
Peoria, Illinois, 

During the past decade the Peoria Public 
Schools moved from a multiple type of ad- 
ministrative structure to a modern unit type 
of structure. Under the new unit system of 
administrative control, the Superintendent 
of Schools became the executive officer of 
the Board of Education. This change auto- 
matically necessitated numerous policy 
modifications and additions which affected 
all the personnel of the school system, in 
particular those employed in the depart- 
ment of business administration. Accord- 
ingly, this study was designed to clarify 
business functions in relation to the new unit 
type of administrative structure and in terms 
of new policies determined by the execu- 
tive officer of the Board of Education. 

The study had recourse to four sources of 
data: an investigation of published literature 
in the fields of School Administration and 
Industrial Personnel Management, and of 
the laws of the State of Illinois; visits to 
twelve public school systems in cities whose 
population ranged from 40,000 to 4,000,000; 
interviews and consultations with adminis- 
trative personnel in business and industry; 
and personal and group consultations with 
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the present business office personnel of the 
Peoria Public Schools. 

The most productive sources of informa- 
tion were the experiences and procedures 
of business personnel in other public school 
systems. 

The study includes an organization chart 
of the department of business administration 
of the Peoria Public Schools. This chart is 
designed to serve as a basic tool for efficient 
business management and establishes the 
proper channels of communication, 

In conclusion, the project describes in de- 
tail the specific functions of administrative 
and non-administrative positions as they 
should be established in the department of 
business administration of the Peoria Public 
Schools. 


NeEtson Burcess MacLeop. A Plan for 
Teacher Education in Nova Scotia 
with Emphasis on In-Service Educa- 
tion.* 

This project is a discussion of the general 
field of teacher education in Nova Scotia, 
with emphasis on the in-service aspect. Basic 
considerations and recommendations of a 
comprehensive type are offered which, if 
implemented, should strengthen the in- 
fluence of this field in the province. 

A general picture is presented of the 
economic, social, and educational life of 
Nova Scotia. 

A questionnaire of twenty-five topics af- 
fecting in-service growth was circulated 
among the teachers of Colchester County, 
a representative area. Each topic could be 
evaluated under one of five graduated esti- 
mates. About a 60 per cent return, in whole 
or in part, was obtained. 

The only field workers in supervision, the 
Inspectors of Schools, were circularized 
with requests for opinions on eight ques- 
tions on in-service education. Approxi- 
mately half of them responded. 

Teachers are grouped as follows: (1) all 
teachers with regular licenses; (2) teachers 
with emergency licenses; (3) teachers with 


regular licenses and five or more years of 
experience; (4) teachers with regular 
licenses and less than five years of experi- 
ence. 

The results of groups 1 and 2 are com. 
pared statistically, as are the results of 3 
and 4. 

Statistical consideration of the results of 
the teacher questionnaire includes a ro 
general comparison of data in twelve tables, 
determination where statistical significance 
exists, and a further check for maximum 
value of the critical ratio. 

Reference literature includes recent 
studies in teacher education and supervi- 
sion, studies in rural education, as Nova 
Scotia is predominantly rural, general edu- 
cational literature apropos of the study, 
and reports of the Departments of Educa. 
tion, and Industry and Publicity of Nova 
Scotia. 

Nova Scotia is relatively poor, economic. 
ally speaking, with a proud tradition, Its 
people are generally homogeneous in 
language and customs. 

A growing nucleus of people is aware of 
the need of a functional program in edu- 
cation and is willing to pay for it. Many are 
not yet so inclined, however, valuing edv- 
cation in the ideal instead. 

The scarcity of statistical significance in 
the results of the teacher questionnaire in- 
dicates a lack of an accepted pattern of 
professional growth among teachers on the 
job, A more comprehensive program of 
in-service education is needed. This result 
is generally accepted by the Inspectors. An 
increase in the number of field workers i 
a definite requirement. 

Meeting the need is considered under 
these headings: professional organizations, 
conferences, libraries, inter-class visitations, 
mimeographed and printed material, class 
room visitations, records, summer schools, 
contributions by pre-service institutions, ¢x- 
tension workers, exchange teachers, com- 
munity resources, teacher exchange of ma- 
terial and ideas, and evaluation. 
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Ruta L. Smira. Rhythm and Move- 
ment in the Elementary School.* 


This study is designed to help teachers 
understand how children grow through ex- 
periences in bodily rhythmic movement, 
and to give practical suggestions for imple- 
menting programs of rhythmic movement 
activities in elementary school situations. It 
deals with principles fundamental in the 
development of motor abilities, ways chil- 
dren explore movement and learn through 
movement experiences, ways teacher guid- 
ance can operate to enrich such experiences, 
and the relationships of rhythmic move- 
ment and dance activities to other aspects of 
an elementary school program. It is based 
on a general review of the literature con- 
cerning movement and dance in child de- 
velopment, observation of rhythmic move- 
ment activities in elementary schools, and 
professional experiences in guiding elemen- 
tary school rhythmic movement programs. 
The following ideas are presented as sig- 
nificant in understanding and organizing 
elementary school programs of rhythmic 
movement experiences. 

Bodily movement is a crucial factor in 
determining the quality of life in any cul- 
ture. Therefore, the development of phys- 
ically sound and culturally useful move- 
ment habits is necessarily an important con- 
cern of the elementary school. Programs 
of bodily rhythmic movement are com- 
monly accepted and effective means for 
helping children to understand the nature 
of movement and to develop good move- 
ment habits. Early rhythmic movement 
experiences of elementary school children 
are largely exploratory in nature. Through 
such experiences boys and girls learn to 
comprehend more fully the movement pos- 
sibilities of their own bodies and the possi- 
bilities of mass movements of groups of 
people as means of achieving strength and 
form. Through later experiences in creat- 
ing movement patterns and dances, they 
gain insight into the nature of movement 
asa form of creative expression and into the 
telationships of movement expression to 


other forms of art expression and to ordi- 
nary experiences and problems in the lives 
of people. 

The major rhythmic movement interests 
of children seem to fall into three cate- 
gories: 

1. Spontaneous movement expression in 
which the emphasis is on_ satisfaction 
through movement for movement’s sake, 
any communication involved being in 
terms of the movement ideas and processes 
inherent in the activities. 

2. Dramatic movement expressions in 
which children use movement as a means 
of communicating through portraying in 
movement characteristics of people, ob- 
jects, events, parts of events, or vicarious 
experiences of interest to them. 

3. Generalized and abstract movement 
expressions in which children attempt 
through ways they move to communicate 
their emotions about experiences they have 
had, emphasizing in their expressions their 
feelings about relationships between per- 
sons, objects, and events. 

Ability to recognize how these three 
types of movement interests relate one to 
another as children mature, and ability to 
guide children’s spontaneous and dramatic 
movement experiences in ways that will 
promote the development of power to ab- 
stract and generalize in movement are the 
most essential competencies for teachers in 
guiding children’s rhythmic movement ex- 
periences, 

A sound program of rhythmic movement 
activities in an elementary school should be 
characterized by: 

1. Cooperative school-community plan- 
ing in matters of policy for the total school 
program of rhythmic movement experi- 
ences. 

2. An organization structuring the pro- 
gram of rhythmic movement activities into 
the total educational program of the school 
unit and into each classroom program as 
one of the expressive arts, designed pri- 
marily to promote sensitivity in boys and 


girls. 
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3. Implementation of classroom programs 
primarily through cooperative planning and 
action of classroom teachers and children in 
meeting both physical movement needs and 
expressive movement needs of boys and 
girls, through individual practice and in- 
struction and through a variety of kinds of 
guided experiences in group movement ex- 
pression. 

4. Systematic evaluation and replanning 
by all concerned in terms of the effective- 
ness of the rhythmic movement program 
in contributing to the fulfillment of the 
purposes of the total school program. 


SarAw FE. Cracwarti. A Plan for Co- 
operative Action by Home Economics 
Staff and Students at Winthrop Col- 
lege to Evolve a Functional Depart- 
mental Program for the First Two 
Years.* 

This project presents the plan whereby 
the students and staff of the Home Eco- 
nomics Department of Winthrop College 
have been working together to make their 
program of study for the first two years 
more functional. 

Background information includes a dis- 
cussion of the state educational picture, 
and a description of Winthrop College and 
the setup of the Home Economics Depart- 
ment. A comparison of the relevant factors 
in the educational picture of South Carolina 
and Winthrop College in 1944 with those 
of 1934 shows that more favorable condi- 
tions for carrying on such a project were 
achieved during this period. The use of co- 
operative planning in working out a new 
certification plan for South Carolina teach- 
ers is considered significant. 

The general plan to be followed includes 
guides for the head of the Home Economics 
Department as director of the program, 
methods for introducing the program to the 
students and the staff, plans for revising the 
curriculum in the light of student needs, 
methods for achieving the successful use of 
cooperative procedures, and evaluations of 
the program. 
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The procedures that have been used jp 
carrying on the project since its initiation 
include a visit from a member of the Home 
Economics Division of the United State 
Office of Education to help students ang 
staff in evolving a more functional program 
through cooperative action, a description of 
one class to show the use of the theory of 
cooperation, and a year-by-year report op 
aims, undertakings, and progress for the 
period from 1944 to 1948. 

Results of different methods of evalua. 
tion give evidence that the new program js 
proving more functional and that cooper. 
tive action is being used more than formerly, 
Other types of evaluation are thought ad- 





visable. Future steps in the program have | 


been planned. 

In the last chapter of this project, out- 
comes that might be expected for the in. 
dividual student, the Home Economics De. 
partment, Winthrop College, and South 
Carolina are discussed. Ways of determin. 
ing outcomes are described. Finally, recom- 
mendations are made for carrying on a simi- 
lar project under more ideal circumstances, 
and ways of avoiding the difficulties en- 
countered in the present project are 
suggested. 

SpresMAN.  Cre- 


Mitprep CATHERINE 


tive Dance in American Life and Edv- 


cation.* 


The purpose of this study is to show the 
historical development of American creative 
dance from the last years of the nineteenth 
century to the present, and to clarify the 
significant educational contributions which 
this art form is capable of making to the 
American people. Specifically, this project 
was written for educators and laymen in 
terested in making the dance a fundamental 
part of school curricula. 

The purpose of the study has been a 
tained by describing briefly the changing 
American scene in which the dance has de- 
veloped since the close of the nineteenth 
century; by outlining the fundamental dane 
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edged American creative dance artists and 
teachers; and by showing the relationship 
of concepts and contributions of the artists 
and educators to the culture of which they 
were or are a part. 

A vast amount of scattered information 
was brought together, studied, and analyzed. 
Documentary material came from books, 
magazines, pamphlets, and newspaper items. 
The most valuable information, however, 
was obtained through interviews and corre- 
spondence with artists intimately concerned 
with the growth of American creative 
dance. 

The study contains two main divisions. 
The first division deals with creative dance 
as a professional art in America from the 
1890's to the present. The contributions of 
such recognized American dance pioneers 
as Isadora Duncan, Ruth St. Denis, Ted 
Shawn, Martha Graham, Doris Humphrey, 
and Charles Weidman are examined in terms 
of their influence upon American life. The 
second division of the study considers the 
role of creative dance in American educa- 
tion and analyzes the beliefs of acknowl- 
edged dance educators since the late 1880's. 


The parallel lines of concert dance and edu- 
cational dance are brought together, and the 
almost phenomenal growth of the dance in 
American schools and colleges during the 
past two decades is critically examined. The 
importance of creative dance as a funda- 
mental part of American education is pre- 
sented, and the significant contributions 
of this art form are brought into focus 
through historical analysis. 

Thus it is shown that in the past two 
decades creative dance has made unusual 
progress toward becoming a part of Ameri- 
can life and education, and that its rapid 
growth may account for some confusion 
now prevailing about the cultural and edu- 
cational worth of the dance, Bringing to- 
gether for the first time the contributions 
of outstanding American dance artists and 
educators may result in a more compre- 
hensive understanding of this art form. It 
is hoped that with this understanding the 
values of dance as a tool of education will 
be clarified, and that this medium of ex- 
pression will then be given its rightful 
place in the curricula of American schools 
and colleges. 
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CHILDREN’S EXPERIENCES 


PRIOR TO FIRST GRADE 


AND SUCCESS IN BEGINNING READING* 


—— programs of reading in- 


struction vary widely. In some, pre- 
primers are introduced almost immediately; 
in some there is a period of “readiness” in- 
struction; in others reading is “delayed.” 
Whatever the program, it is everywhere 
acknowledged that there will be great in- 
dividual differences in the way children at- 
tack whatever is offered and in the rate at 
which they master it. In this study, an at- 
tempt has been made to explore the rela- 
tionships between success in beginning read- 
ing and the reading experiences which chil- 
dren have had before first grade. 

The group selected for study included 
106 children in five first grades in three 
schools in one school system. The appraisal 
of experiences prior to first grade was made 
at the end of first grade through interviews 
with the parents, who were asked to give 
retrospective information on the children’s 
experiences. Questions were also asked 
about the children’s interests at the time of 
the interviews, which were held with the 
children to find out how they appraised 
their own reading ability and believed they 
learned to read. Success in beginning read- 
ing was measured at the end of the first 
grade, and was based on a composite score 
for each child made up from his scores on 
the Gates Primary Reading Tests of Word 
Recognition and Sentence Reading and his 
teacher’s rating of his interest and under- 
standing. The data were treated in two 


*By Mrue Corinne Atmy, Ph.D. Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Contributions to 
Education, No. 954. 
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ways. Responses in the interviews were 
scored to give various measures of the chil- 
dren’s experiences which could be studied 
in relation to one another and to the read- 
ing criterion. In addition, a descriptive study | 
was made. 

The findings indicate that a significant 
positive relationship exists between succes 
in beginning reading and the child’s re. 
sponses to opportunities for reading prior 
to first grade, While experiences which are 
usually thought of as “reading” contribute 
to the positive relationship, interest in 
words, letters, numbers, wherever they may 
be found, as on signs, cans, packages, and 
table games, is also an important factor. 

Interest in one kind of reading goes with 
interest in another kind of reading, so that 
a child who liked to “read” a variety of 
materials is likely also to have been i 
terested in the details of reading and to | 
have made many responses to opportunities 
for reading. The child who says he ca 
read is also likely to have enjoyed a variety 
of reading materials. 

Most children before they enter firs 
grade have had some variety of reading it- 
struction at home. When the child is read | 

to, there is a tendency for the parent o | 
make explanations and point out words. | 
When children show an interest in words, 
letters, or numbers around them, parents 
tend to have them repeat the experience | 
and seize on any opportunity for teaching | 
there may be in it. Such instruction, t 
should be noted, usually grows out of the | 
child’s everyday living. 
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The implications for beginning reading 
instruction are numerous. Perhaps the most 
important is that children will come to 
school with widely different backgrounds 
of experience in reading. If the teacher is 
to meet their needs she ought to know what 
those backgrounds are. One child will have 
had many books at home and look forward 
to learning to read. Another may have had 
no books but may actually know such words 
as stop, danger, and cornflakes. Another 
child from a bookless home may have 
parents who have never answered any ques- 
tions, let alone those having to do with 
words or letters. Still another may regard 
reading as something one does only to please 
demanding adults. Such backgrounds will 
definitely affect the skills and attitudes with 
which children approach the task of learn- 
ing to read in school. 

A first-grade classroom ought to offer at 
least as much stimulation for learning as a 
good home does. The crying need in most 
first grades is for more individual and per- 
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sonal attention for each child. This can only 
be achieved in a program which has a 
leisurely atmosphere, plenty of things for 
children to do and talk about and a teacher 
who really listens to children and respects 
their ideas. 


A final implication for the teacher of 
beginning reading is that above all she is 
teaching children, not just reading. In a 
good program, the criterion for the inclu- 
sion of any experience is not the contribu- 
tion which it may make to a child’s read- 
ing ability but rather its fitness in the whole 
pattern of his life. If it helps a youngster 
to increased adequacy and security then it 
is worthy of being included. An effective 
program of beginning instruction should be, 
first of all, a good program for young chil- 
dren. It will accept and respect children and 
their potentialities for all kinds of learning. 
In such a program there is little danger of 
losing perspective on the place of reading 
in the lives of children. 


SUPERVISION AS A FACTOR IN MUSICAL ACHIEVEMENT * 


His study attempts to compare two 
ices of school districts in the State 
of Utah on the criteria of musical achieve- 
ment, One group of districts, Weber, Davis, 
and Jordan has had musical supervision for 
anumber of years; the other group, Cache, 
Box Elder, and Alpine, has had no musical 
supervision. Musical achievement was meas- 
ured in all the schools of these six districts 
by the Kwalwasser-Ruch Test of Musical 
Accomplishment, by the Knuth Achieve- 
ment Tests in Music, and by certain ques- 
tionnaires. More than twelve hundred pu- 
pils in sixty-three schools were tested. 

The body of the study consists of a statis- 
tical treatment of the data to discover pos- 
sible differences among schools within the 
several districts, differences among districts 


*By N. Wooprurr CureisTIANseN, Ph.D. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 934. 


within each group, and differences between 
the two groups of districts. An effort is 
made to account for these differences on 
the basis of certain factors found to be posi- 
tively associated with musical achievement. 
These factors are mental ability, teacher 
preparation, school equipment, time given 
to music teaching, private instruction, and 
sex of pupils. 

It was found that: supervised districts pro- 
duced scores significantly higher ‘he un- 
supervised districts on the Kwalwasser-Ruch 
Test, on the basis of schools and on the 
basis of districts; on the Knuth Test, on the 
basis of schools and beyond the .o5 level on 
the basis of districts; on the Composers and 
Performers Test, on the basis of schools but 
not on the basis of districts; on the Com- 
posite Test, on the basis of schools and on 
the basis of districts. 

The lowest scoring supervised district has 
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scores on the Kwalwasser-Ruch Test which 
are significantly higher than those of the 
three unsupervised districts taken as a group; 
scores on the Knuth Test which are signifi- 
cantly higher than those of the three un- 
supervised districts taken as a group; scores 
on the Composers and Performers Test 
which are not significantly higher than 
those of the three unsupervised districts 
taken as a group; composite scores which 
are significantly higher than those of the 
three unsupervised districts taken as a 
group; composite scores which are signif- 
icantly higher than the two highest scoring 
unsupervised districts taken together. 

There is no significant difference in pupil 
interest scores among unsupervised or super- 
vised districts or between the two groups of 
districts. 

School scores in mental ability in both 
unsupervised and supervised districts show 
reliable coefficients of correlation with 
school scores on the Kwalwasser-Ruch Test 
(.27, .54, with a reliable difference between 
these coefficients), Knuth Test (.36, .35), 
and Composers and Performers Test (.24, 
34). With the pupil interest test the co- 
efficients were not reliably different from 
zero. 

Composite school scores show reliable co- 
efficients of correlation with school scores 
on: teacher preparation in unsupervised dis- 
tricts only (.54, .20), school equipment (.53, 
-53), amount of time given to music teach- 
ing (.61, .63), and private instruction on a 
pupil basis (.43, .31) but not on a school 
basis (.25, .21). 

There is no reliable difference in school 
or district scores between the two groups 
of unsupervised and supervised districts in 
mental ability, teacher preparation, school 
equipment, teaching ability (teacher per- 
formance), amount of time given to music 
teaching, and amount of private instruction, 
plus band or orchestral experience. 

There is a reliable mean difference be- 
tween composite scores of unsupervised 
schools taught by teachers rating 80 or 
higher in teacher preparation and scores of 
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all supervised schools (in favor of super- 
vised schools); composite scores of unsuper. 
vised schools taught by teachers rating 86 o 
higher in teacher preparation and scores of 





supervised schools taught by teachers ratj 
80 or lower in teacher preparation (in fayoy 
of supervised schools); scores of boys and _ 
girls in unsupervised schools (in favor of 
girls); scores of boys and girls in super- 
vised schools (in favor of girls). Fifty-two 
per cent of unsupervised pupils and 50 per 
cent of supervised pupils were girls, 

The supervised districts studied obtained 
significantly higher scores on the tests given 
than did the unsupervised districts. Sever 
factors are shown to be reliably related to 
musical achievement as indicated by scores 
on the tests. A comparison of the two types 
of districts with respect to these factor | 
shows them to be practically equal. Tha 
the presence or absence of musical super- 
vision is of itself a factor which must ac 
count largely for the differences in tes 
scores follows as a logical conclusion. Super- 
vision apparently affects both music teach. 
ers and pupils. Without supervision teach- 
ers are left to their own resources. They are 





not directly responsible to anyone who is 
qualified to judge the effectiveness of theit 
teaching. While they may have both satis 
factory preparation and ability to teach, the 
incentive to excel is probably lacking. Suff- 

cient time is set aside for a good music pro- 

gram, but it is very doubtful that it is wisely | 
used. Teachers under supervision have th | 
advantage of expert guidance, in-service | 
training, testing, and assistance in the use df | 
materials and equipment. 

An effort was made through the pupil 
questionnaire to determine the types of mt 
sic pupils listed as their first choices, Th 
list is long and varied, with emphasis on pe 
triotic songs, the songs of Stephen Foster, 
few miscellaneous songs, and the so-called | 
popular songs. It does not appear from the 
study that classical literature is receiving | 
sufficient emphasis, The comparative scores | 
of unsupervised and supervised pupils ares | 
nearly alike that the two groups could easily | 
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be samples drawn from a homogeneous pop- 
ulation. 

In view of the fact that comparisons 
show, in all except one minor test, signifi- 
cant differences in favor of the supervised 
schools, the writer contends that the em- 
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ployment of music supervisors in school dis- 
tricts, consolidated as they are in Utah, 
would insure raising the level of musical 
achievement to a point considerably above 
that of districts which are not under 
supervision, 


VARIABILITY IN RECOGNIZING SCIENTIFIC INQUIRY * 


AN ANALYSIS OF HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCE TEXTBOOKS 


nw this book an analysis has been made of 
I the treatment of scientific inquiry in se- 
lected high school science textbooks. The 
analysis grew out of the view that scientific 
inquiry is generally accepted as an educa- 
tional objective, that textbooks powerfully 
influence teaching, and that suggestions for 
improving textbooks might help to improve 
science instruction. 

Twelve high school science textbooks— 
three each from the fields of general science, 
biology, physics, and chemistry—were se- 
lected for analysis. They were believed to 
be widely used products of standard authors 
and reputable publishers. 

The portions intended to be read by stu- 
dents were divided physically and reassem- 
bled into composite books, one for each of 
twelve readers—six with major field of 
study in science teaching and six with major 
in philosophy. The readers were carefully 
selected on the basis of faculty recommen- 
dations and general intelligence level. Each 
reader was supplied with a composite text- 
book, a coding guide, and detailed written 
instructions; he was asked to put brackets 
around each passage related to the scientific 
method of inquiry, and to write in the 
margin the appropriate code number. 
Through the construction of the com- 
posites, the readers’ work was planned so 
a to eliminate several kinds of bias, to per- 
mit application of tests of significance based 
on analyses of variance, and to permit esti- 

*By Richarp H. Lampkin, Ph.D. Teachers 


College, Columbia University, Contributions 
to Education, No. 955. 


mates of interactions among various factors. 

Two independent tests were made of the 
ability of the readers to do the tasks set for 
them. First, each reader coded a set of sixty 
passages quoted from texts not included in 
the main study. Second, each reader coded 
at the center of his composite a fragment 
common to all composites. 


FINDINGS AND THEIR APPLICATIONS 


A detailed formulation of the scientific 
method of inquiry was prepared, primarily 
from a study of philosophical works. It may 
have value as a detailed statement of an edu- 
cational objective; the questions of how to 
teach for scientific inquiry and of what ma- 
terials to use may be attacked more effec- 
tively with it as background. 

The prefaces of the twelve textbooks were 
examined by the investigator to discover 
whether or not scientific inquiry had been 
accepted as an objective of instruction. 
Seven of the twelve claimed scientific in- 
quiry as a direct objective, three as an in- 
cidental objective, and two claimed it not 
at all. Those in the first class claimed that 
all or most of the material to be read by 
students contributed to the objective; those 
in the second, that the activities suggested 
for the students assisted, or sufficed for, at- 
tainment of it. 

Considering the importance which has 
been attached to scientific inquiry as an ob- 
jective, the partial acceptance or failure to 
accept revealed by the present study sug- 
gests that some textbook writers need to 
reconsider their philosophies of science 
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teaching. Also, that teachers who have ac- 
cepted the scientific inquiry objective will 
want to evaluate textbooks for their contri- 
bution to it before recommending textbooks 
for adoption. 

The readers varied on the aspect of sci- 
entific inquiry referred to in certain state- 
ments, and also on whether any aspect of it 
was referred to. Further, what they said 
about the materials, through their bracket- 
ing and coding, was a projection of their 
own ideas. 

If only one person had read all the books, 
who could have told what part of the ob- 
tained data had come from the books, and 
what from the reader? If several readers had 
been assigned one textbook each, possible 
variation among the readers might have been 
ascribed to the books or to the subject fields. 
Through multiple-factor design of the ex- 
periment, entirely independent sources of 
variation were revealed in readers’ back- 
grounds of science teaching and philosophy, 
in other undisclosed reader characteristics, 
in the subject fields of the textbooks, in 
other undisclosed book characteristics, and 
among the quarters of the composites. No 
interaction was shown to be significant. 

The findings on reader variability have 
obvious application to earlier researches, in- 
cluding those which attempted objective 
formulations of scientific inquiry. They ap- 
ply both to the stage in which elements of 
scientific inquiry were derived by scanning 
the literature, and to the succeeding stage 
in which the derived list was evaluated by 
judges. 

Also, the findings on reader variability af- 
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fect the value of various reports of contro. 
versial materials in print. Are certain tex. 
books un-American? Are they pro-Nazj} 





Anti-union? A convincing answer to such 
questions now requires a detailed formuk. 
tion of the characteristic in question, plus 
an analysis of the materials, plus evidencg 
that the results reported are verifiable, thy 
is that they have been freed from the effects 
of projection by the analysts. 


The readers in the present study wer | 


carefully selected; their failure to agree 
even with the aid of a detailed formulatiog 
of scientific inquiry, is considered evidence, | 
not that they should be criticized, but rather | 
that the task of analyzing textual materia | 
for conceptual content is extremely difficult | 

Another possible inference from the find. | 
ings on reader variability is that the readen 
were not well versed in certain aspects of 
scientific inquiry. If teachers colleges do net 
provide adequate opportunity for prospec 
tive science teachers to acquire competenc 
in this area, it is suggested that they supply 
such opportunity. 

With regard to amount of space brack 
eted, variation was significant among subjec 
fields—general science, biology, physics, and 
chemistry—and also among other undis- 
closed book characters. If the variation from 
field to field were purposeful, it would seem 
to require justification; however, it may wel 
have been unintentional. 





It is hoped that the work just described 
will assist progress toward achieving one d 
the important objectives of education, th 
scientific method of inquiry. 
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Division I 
Foundations of Education 


SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


SpeakING on “Education for Action,” Pro- 
fessor Edmund deS. Brunner met with the 
Agricultural and Home Economics Exten- 
sion staff of the University of New Hamp- 
shire on January 5. On January 1g to 21, 
Professor Brunner went to Chicago for a 
Farm Foundation-sponsored national con- 
ference on education with special emphasis 
on public affairs and agricultural policy. At 
one of these meetings he analyzed proposed 
agricultural policies from the sociological 
point of view. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 
AND EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Mempers of the staff of the Educational 
Testing Service, Princeton, N. J., heard 
Professor Percival M. Symonds speak of 
the possibilities and limitations of projective 
techniques on January 18. 
Division II 

Administration and Guidance 
EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


Proressor John K. Norton is on sabbatical 


_ lave for the spring semester. His plans in- 


clude a combination of professional and 
recreational activities. 


Tue Department gave a dinner for Professor 


| Edward S. Evenden on January 20 and a 
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photograph of all staff members of the De- 
partment was presented to him at that time. 
Professor Evenden retires at the end of the 
academic year and is now on sabbatical leave. 
He will be back for the summer session and 
will carry a full teaching program at that 
time. 


Proressors Evenden and Norton were guests 
of honor at a buffet luncheon held on Jan- 
uary 19 by the Educational Administration 
Club. 


Planning Rural Community School Build- 
ings by Professors Frank W, Cyr and Henry 
H. Linn has elicited wide interest from peo- 
ple in rural school work. It was published 
by the Bureau of Publications during No- 
vember. 


ATTENDING the American Association of 
School Administrators’ meetings in Atlantic 
City, Professor Daniel R. Davies participated 
in a number of events. On February 27 he 
went to a breakfast sponsored by The 
School Executive, and on February 28 he 
was a speaker at the Teachers College 
Alumni “Family” Dinner in the Traymore 
Hotel. Professor Davies acted as chairman 
of the March 1 morning session of the 
National Conference of Professors of Edu- 
cational Administration, held as part of the 
AASA meetings. That afternoon, he served 
as interrogator on a group panel discussing 
“Effective Working Relationships Between 
Rural and Urban School Districts Through 
the County Superintendent’s Office.” Pro- 
fessor Davies also acted as interrogator at a 
discussion group on “International Ten- 
sions”, the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion Report, on March 2. 
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Tue Board of Trustees of the Horace Mann 
School has announced the decision of Dr. 
Charles C. Tillinghast, principal of the 
school and honorary professor of education 
at Teachers College, to retire at the end of 
the present academic year. Dr. Tillinghast 
will be succeeded by Dr. Mitchell Gratwick. 


GUIDANCE 


On February 24 the Teachers College 
Branch of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association celebrated its silver anniversary 
with a dinner at the Men’s Faculty Club. 
This is the only student branch among the 
75 branches of the Association, but it never- 
theless has remained vigorously active dur- 
ing its quarter-century of existence. 


IN connection with the annual Convention 
of the Council of Guidance and Personnel 
Associations, a dinner-reunion is being held 
for vocational guidance alumni of Teach- 
ers College on March 29 at the Hotel Mor- 
ton, Atlantic City. All alumni are cordially 
invited. 


On February 2 Professor Harry D. Kitson 
attended a meeting called by the New York 
State Education Department to consider 
certification for educational and vocational 
counselors. The meeting was held in Albany. 


Tue chairman of the New York City Voca- 
tional Guidance Association committee on 
NVGA policy is Professor Donald E. Super. 
This committee has made a study of the na- 
ture and functions of the national associa- 
tion and its relationship to kindred organi- 
zations in the field of guidance. Professor 
Super presided at a panel discussion in which 
the report of the local policy committee was 
considered by the members. 

Serving as a consultant to the American 
Occupational Therapy Association, Profes- 
sor Super is reviewing and suggesting im- 
provements on instruments that have been 
developed for the measurement of interest 
and personality characteristics. 
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Division II 


Instruction 





CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 


ATTENDING the annual meeting of the Asso. 
ciation for Supervision and Curriculum De. 
velopment held in Denver from February 
to 15, Professor Ralph R. Fields led a study 
group entitled “Junior College Programs” 
He also spoke on “Advancing With the 
Community College Development” at ; 
Teachers College dinner of the ASCD meet. 
ing. 

The faculty of Teachers College was rep- 
resented by Professor Fields at the Kansas 
City meeting of the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals on Feb. 
ruary 21. 


Boarp members and trustees of the New 
York Association For Day Nurseries heard 
Professor Emma D. Sheehy speak on child. 
hood education in day nurseries on February 
28. On March 20, Professor Sheehy ad- 
dressed the Music Educators National Con- 
ference in St. Louis. Her topic was “Music 
in Early Childhood Education.” 





In connection with a course on the curricv- 
lum in junior and senior high schools being 
offered by Springfield College, Springfield, | 
Mass., Professors Marcella Lawler, L | 
Thomas Hopkins and Gordon Mackenzie | 
gave lectures in Springfield during th | 
month of January. 


' 


On February 3, Professor Hopkins addressed 
a regional study meeting of the New Eng- 
land School Development Council held # 
Harvard University. His topic was “The 
Function of Art in the Classroom.” 

Other meetings for Professor Hopkin 
during February included the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Develop | 
ment convention in Denver, and the meet 
ing of the American Association of School 
Administrators held in Atlantic City. At 
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the Atlantic City meeting, he read a paper 
on “Dynamics in Research” before the 
American Educational Research Association. 


Tue National Council on Family Relations 
re-elected Professor Ernest G. Osborne its 
resident at the annual conference held in 
New York City December 29 to 31. 

Professor Osborne participated in a one- 
dav forum of the Public Health Association 
of New York City on January 27. 


On January 20 and 21, Professor Paul Witt 
participated in the Conference on Audio- 
Visual Instruction in Teacher Education 
held in Chicago, The meeting was sponsored 
by the Film Council of America. 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


Durinc the week of January 22 Professor 
Gerald S. Craig participated in a workshop 
in elementary science in Los Angeles 
County, Calif. Professor Craig’s other activi- 
ties during January included speaking at a 
luncheon meeting of the Association for 
Childhood Education at San Diego and par- 
ticipating in a workshop in elementary sci- 
ence in San Diego County. 


MATHEMATICS 


“MaTHEMATIcs and the Modern Psychology 
of Learning” was Professor Howard F. 
Fehr’s topic at a curriculum meeting of the 
mathematics teachers of Washington, D. C., 
held on March 7. 


Dr. Nathan Lazar has accepted an appoint- 
ment as associate professor of mathematics 
in the Division of Education at Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio, beginning in 
July 1950. 


SPEECH AND DRAMA 


During February Professor Magdalene 
Kramer spent several days at Cornell Col- 


lege, Mount Vernon, Ia. She addressed the 
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students and appeared in the college lecture 
series as well as teaching several classes of 
theater and music students. 


FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


SERVING as a panel member of the State Uni- 
versity of New York Symposium on “The 
Functions of a Modern University,” Pro- 
fessor Edwin Ziegfeld was in Buffalo on 
January 28. 


Tue Columbia Dames heard Professor Ar- 
thur Young speak on “What is Modern 
Art?” at their February 1 meeting. He also 
spoke at Jersey City Junior College March 
2 on “Trends in Contemporary Painting.” 


Art the conference of the ASCD in Denver, 
Miss Mildred Fairchild acted as a resource 
person in the study group on “In-Service 
Programs of Curriculum Improvement.” 


BUSINESS AND VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


Tue eighth Annual Lecture of Delta Pi Ep- 
silon, business education graduate fraternity, 
was given by Professor Hamden L. Fork- 
ner at the meeting of the association in Chi- 
cago during December. Titled “Curriculum 
Planning in Business Education,” the talk was 
the second in a series of two lectures by 
Professor Forkner before this group. 

Speaking to the business teachers of the 
Washington, D. C., Public Schools on Jan- 
uary 3, Professor Forkner discussed the 
problems of teaching transcription. He also 
spoke on “Practical Research in Business 
Education” at the annual meeting of the 
American Vocational Association held in 
Atlantic City during December. 


ReEcENTLY elected president of the Ameri- 
can Chapter of the International Society for 
Business Education, Professor Forkner pre- 
sided at the U. S. chapter meeting in Atlan- 
tic City on February 25. The Society’s head- 
quarters are in Zurich, Switzerland. 
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Durinc December, Professor John L. Rowe 
attended an executive board meeting of the 
National Association of Business Teacher- 
Training Institutions, held in conjunction 
with the National Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation convention in Chicago. 

Speaking on “Patternism and Serial Re- 
action in the Development of Typewriting 
Skill,” Professor Rowe lectured to business 
education students at the Paterson, N. J., 
State Teachers College on January 13. 


Division IV 
Nursing Education 


From January 18 to 20 Professor R. Louise 
McManus attended the conference on car- 
dio-vascular diseases sponsored by the 
American Heart Association and the Na- 
tional Heart Institute in Washington, D. C. 


At the meeting of the Committee on Nurs- 
ing of the Medical Society of the State of 
New York, held in New York City on Jan- 
uary 11, Professor Frances Reiter spoke on 
“Functional Relationship of Hospital Serv- 
ices.” She talked on the same subject at a 
state-wide conference sponsored by the 
New York State Nurses’ Association Com- 
mittee on the Improvement of Nursing 
Service and held in Syracuse on February 8. 


Proressor Margaret Adams served as a con- 
sultant in child health at a regional confer- 
ence on “Administrative Problems of School 
Health Programs,” sponsored by the Fed- 
eral Office of Education, the National Tu- 
berculosis Association, and the American 
Association of School Administrators. It 
was held in Stony Brook, Long Island, N. Y.., 
January 11 to 13. 

Professor Adams has been invited to rep- 
resent the National League of Nursing Edu- 
cation on the steering committee of the Ad- 
visory Council on “Participation of National 
Organizations,” a sub-activity of the mid- 
century White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth. The purpose of the com- 
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mittee will be to develop programs and 
plans for the participation of national or. 
ganizations in the work of the White House 
conference, and to advise on conference 
projects, fact-finding, and communications, 


PARTICIPATING in an institute on cancer nurs- 
ing held at the University of Minnesota 
Center for Continuation Study from Jan. 
uary 23 to February 11, Miss Katherine 
Nelson acted as a resource person. 


On January 17, the Syracuse Local League 
of Nursing Education and District Four, 
New York State Nurses’ Association, heard 
Professor Bernice E, Anderson speak on 
the legal aspects of nursing. 


The Library 


“ANOTHER Look at Library Instruction” was 
the topic of Professor Ethel M. Feagley a 
the meeting of the University and College 
Group of the Special Libraries Council of 
Philadelphia and Vicinity on December 2 


Institute of Field Studies 


Tue Institute has recently completed sur- 
veys of school building needs at Hillside, 
N. J., and Hicksville, N. Y., under the di- 
rection of Professor H. H. Linn, who was 
assisted by Dr. Felix J. McCormick. 


Horace Mann-Lincoln 
Institute of School 
Experimentation 


From January 11-14 Professors Gordon N. 
Mackenzie and Stephen M. Corey worked 
with the Texas ASCD in Houston. A state- 
wide program of curriculum experiment 
tion was considered by this group. 


Durine her January visit to Battle Creek, | 
Mich., Professor Ruth Cunningham met 
with seven junior and senior high school | 
teachers and counselors interested in group 
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behavior and dynamics. Areas of homemak- 
ing, general education, English, science and 
music were represented. Members of the 
group were concerned with a number of 
questions such as: “Why is it that two 
groups exposed to what seem to be similar 
or identical experiences react so differently?” 
and “What is the role of the individual in 
the group?” 

Professor Cunningham recently edited a 
new booklet in the Parent-Teacher Series 
entitled Answering Children’s Questions. 
The booklet was written by Dr. C. W. 
Hunnicutt and published by the Bureau of 
Publications. 


Tue study which Professors Cunningham 
and A. Wellesley Foshay, and Mr. Kenneth 
D. Wann are making at Springfield, Mo., 
on the formation of social values and atti- 
tudes has reached the point where a report 
is in sight. Members of the Institute staff 
have met with twenty-five representatives 
of the cooperating Springfield schools to 
consider what type of report should be 
made. The group decided that it should be- 
gin with what was discovered, and that the 
conceptual framework of the study be in- 
terwoven through the story rather than fol- 
lowing the more usual sequence of subject, 
setting, sources of data and conclusions. 


Members of the Albert Leonard Junior 
High School Parents and Teachers Associa- 
tion of New Rochelle, N. J., heard Pro- 
fessor Chandos Reid speak on “Your Child 
and the Modern Junior High School” at 
their January 16 meeting. She also spoke to 
the faculty of the Maplewood-South Orange 
Schools on January 23, discussing the devel- 
opment of a unified curriculum program, 
and to the Language Arts Revision Com- 
mittee of the Maplewood-South Orange 
Schools on January 30, where her topic 
was “Obstacles to a Good Curriculum Pro- 
gram.” 

During January, Professor Reid and Miss 
Ella Leppert worked with the executive 
steering committee of the four junior high 
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schools in Philadelphia which are participat- 
ing in a project on instructional materials in 
the area of “getting along with others.” 


Memsers of the Institute staff who had va- 
rious responsibilities at the national ASCD 
convention in Denver are Professors Corey, 
Cunningham, Foshay, Mackenzie, Reid, and 
Arthur T. Jersild. 


Office of Field Relations 


and Placement* 


The following recent appointments are 
reported by the Office of Field Relations 
and Placement: 


Anning, Margaret E. (A.M. 1947), supervisor 
of music, Public Schools, Glasgow, Mont. 


Antony, Paul U. (A.M. 1943), elementary 
school principal, West Haven, Conn. 


Apicello, Anthony (A.M. 1940), teacher of 
mathematics, Oratory School, Summit, N. J. 


Babcock, John T. (A.M. 1949), instructor in 
education, North Texas State Teachers College, 
Denton, Tex. 


Bentley, Charles A. (Prof. Dip. 1949), instruc- 


tor in music, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn, Ala. 


Blakely, Bernice (A.M. 1938), fifth grade 
critic teacher, State Teachers College, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Bolash, Boris Joseph, teacher of French, Kath- 
erine Sweeny Day School, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Borsik, Dolores V. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 


biology and general science, High School, Lib- 
erty, N. Y. 


Bowlby, Marguerite E. (A.M. 1948), teacher 
of remedial reading, Edgewood School, Green- 
wich, Conn. 


Bradley, Edgar A., Jr., teacher of social 
studies, South Huntington High School, Hunt- 
ington Station, N. Y. 


Byrne, Richard Hill (A.M. 1947), supervisor 
of Occupational Information and Guidance Ser- 
vices, New Hampshire State Department of 
Education, Concord, N. H. 


* Any student who is taking or has taken twelve 
points of work at Teachers College may register with 
the Office of Field Relations and Placement. Any stu- 
dent in the allied schools of Columbia University who 


has carried twelve points of work is also eligible for 
registration. 
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Carey, Harry Edward, Jr. (A.M. 1949), 
teacher of English and football coach, Wap- 
pingers Central School, Wappingers Falls, N. Y. 


Cleverdon, Dorothy (A.M. 1945), director of 
teacher education, Play Schools Association, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Conklin, Mary Knight, apprentice nutrition- 
ist, New York State Department of Health, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 


Cowan, Lois Goldman (A.M. 1946), junior 
assistant to dean of students, Hunter College of 
the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 

Di Cuia, Antoinette (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
art, Scotia Junior High School, Scotia, N. Y. 


Donchian, Peter (Ed.D. 1949), associate pro- 
fessor of education, Wayne University, Detroit, 
Mich. 


Faddis, Elizabeth (A.M. 1932), director of 
Parent Cooperative Nursery School and instruc- 
tor in adult education classes, Oakland Public 
School System, San Leandro, Calif. 


Famularo, Thomas J., teacher of social studies, 
Brooklyn Technical High School, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


Fickling, Mary Ellen (A.M. 1948), instructor 
in physical education, Carver High School, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


Fluharty, George W. (A.M. 1947), instructor 
in speech, Washington Square College of Arts 
and Science, New York University, New York, 
N. Y. 

Franks, Barnett (A.M. 1949), assistant profes- 
sor of radio writing, University of Houston, 
Houston, Tex. 


Freeman, Sophie (A.M. 1942), director of 
remedial reading, Merced Public Schools, 
Merced, Calif. 


Frink, Margaret (A.M. 1929), instructor in 
home economics, Russell Sage College, Troy, 
N. Y. 

Garde, Harold (A.M. 1949), teacher of arts 


and crafts, Abraham Clark High School, 
Roselle, N. J. 


Guthrie, Gersilda (A.M. 1949), specialist in 
home management, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Neb. 


Handy, Etta H. (A.M. 1931), director of resi- 
dence and dining halls, Eastern Washington 
College of Education, Cheney, Wash. 


Hathaway, Marcia C. (A.M. 1949), instructor 
in music, Wesleyan Conservatory, Wesleyan 
College, Macon, Ga. 


Hauetter, Stella (A.M. 1949), orthopedic pub- 
lic health nurse, Missouri State Crippled Chil- 
drens Service, Columbia, Mo. 


Hayward, Jean McC. (B.S. 1938), kinder. 
garten teacher, Queen’s, Westmount, Que, 
Canada. 


Horn, David M. (A.M. 1947), principal and 
assistant headmaster, The Roosevelt School, 
Hyde Park, N. Y. 

Hurlock, Julia B. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
third grade, Mt. Pleasant Elementary School, 
Wilmington, Del. 


Huth, Mari Luise (A.M. 1935), associate pro- 
fessor of modern languages, College of Emporia, 
Emporia, Kan. 


Irwin, Howard A., teacher of art, Southern 
Lancaster Junior High School, Quarryville, Pa, 


Katz, Sidney J. (A.M. 1948), band director and 
instructor of music, Public Schools, Weston, 
W. Va. 

Keefe, Dorothy C. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
English and guidance counselor, Heidelberg 
(American) High School, Heidelberg, Ger- 
many. 

Kirkendall, Lester A. (Ph.D. 1937), associate 
professor of family life education, Oregon State 
College, Corvallis, Ore. 


Langley, Elizabeth Gall (A.M. 1941), instruc- 
tor in elementary education, New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Trenton, N. J. 


Macaro, Regina V., teacher of primary grades, | 


Central School, Brewster, N. Y. 


Mades, Margaret H. (A.M. 1934), assistant 
professor of clothing, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, State College, Pa. 


Marshall, Dorothy J., teacher of third grade, | 


Public School No. 5, Fair Lawn, N. J. 


Mascia, Mary (A.M. 1949), special class 
teacher, Union School, Rutherford, N. J. 


McCoy, Tyril J. (A.M. 1947), school psy- 
chologist, Public Schools, Rochester, N. Y. 


Miller, Joyce, head teacher, Norwood School, 
Lynbrook, N. Y. 


Miller, Marie (A.M. 1948), counselor, Florida 
State University, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Mindell, Marion (A.M. 1948), teacher of art, 
Jericho School and Carle Place School, Nassau 
County, N. Y. 


Minkin, Vera F. (A.M. 1945), assistant reg- 
istrar, New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Newark, N. J. 
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Minkoff, Sophie H. (A.M. 1945), nutritionist, 


Bureau of Nutrition, Department of Health, 
New York, N. Y. 


Mitchell, George Leonard, teacher of biology 
and general science, Fort Lee Junior-Senior 
High School, Fort Lee, N. J. 


Moore, Ouida (A.M. 1946), instructor and re- 
lief dietitian, State College of Washington, Pull- 
man, Wash. 


Moran, Hester, head of home economics de- 
partment, Westmar College, Le Mars, lowa. 


Newman, Carolyn Mackoff (A.M. 1948), 
teacher of piano, Phil Saltman Studios, Boston, 
Mass. 


Pajewski, Richard, teacher of history, High 
School, Plainfield, N. J. 


Pap, Leo, teacher of modern languages, De- 
partment of State, Washington, D. C. 


Pauli, Alice S. (B.S. 1918), educational direc- 
tor, Manhattanville Day Nursery, New York, 
N. Y. 

Pearlman, Joseph (A.M. 1917), instructor in 


music, Studio Guild of Musical Arts, Memphis, 
Tenn. 


Penix, Findlay C. (A.M. 1947), instructor in 
education, State Teachers College, Potsdam, 
N. Y. 

Perky, Gregory M. (A.M. 1949), instructor in 


physics and chemistry, Storm King School, 
Cornwall, N. Y. 


Plank, Geraldine Agnes (B.S. 1949), assistant 
surgical nursing instructor, Memorial Hospital, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Preston, Malcolm (A.M. 1945), special lec- 
turer in fine arts, Hofstra College, Hempstead, 
N. Y. 

Quirk, Virginia Kathryn, instructor in French 


and Spanish, Highland Manor Junior College, 
West Long Branch, N. J. 


Radder, Marian L. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 


fourth grade, Narimasu Elementary School, 
Tokyo, Japan. 


Refsnyder, Beatrice (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
home economics, Malverne High School, 
Malverne, N. Y. 


Reichenberger, Lisa (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
mathematics and science, Windsor Mountain 
School, Lenox, Mass. 


Rimalover, Jack K. (A.M. 1940), assistant to 
president, Educational Testing Service, Prince- 
ton, N. J. 
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Roltner, Marcella Stamm (A.M. 1949), in- 


structor in voice, Western Michigan College of 
Education, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Roos, Henry (A.M. 1947), assistant professor 
of science, East Carolina Teachers College, 
Greenville, N. C. 


Rosenbrock, Grace L. (A.M. 1940), admin- 
istrative assistant, Day Care Unit, Department 
of Health, New York, N. Y. 


Ross, Mary A. (A.M. 1943), consultant in nu- 
trition, Department of Health and Welfare, 
Augusta, Me. 


Rowland, John A. (A.M. 1949), vocational 
— counselor, Rocky River High School, 

ocky River, Ohio. 

Rudolph, Frances, teacher of elementary 
grades, Public School No. 46, New York, N. Y. 


Rust, Helen R., dietitian-manager, T. J. Mac- 
Dermott Company, New York, N. Y. 


Saylor, Galen, chairman, department of 
secondary education, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Neb. 


Schwartz, Louis P., teacher of social studies, 
Junior High School No. 73, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Schwartz, Will, assistant professor of music, 
Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Fort Collins, Colo. 


Seda, Gladys A. (A.M. 1947), instructor in 
Spanish, Triple Cities College of Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Endicott, N. Y. 

Shedd, Arthur B. (A.M. 1947), director of 


secondary school services, New Hampshire 
State Department of Education, Concord, N. H. 


Shields, Richard, teacher of mathematics, sci- 
ence, and social studies, Shrub Oak Central 
School, Shrub Oak, N. Y. 


Simmons, Helen B. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
seventh grade, Bladen County Training School, 
Elizabeth, N. C. 


Sinclair, Ruth, dietitian, Annesley Hall, Uni- 
versity of Toronto, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


Smith, Leon P. (A.M. 1938), professor of art, 
Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla. 


Smith, Willard W. (A.M. 1948), assistant pro- 
fessor of education, Sacramento College, Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 


Speer, Blanche M., house director, Upsala 
College, East Orange, N. J. 


Steudler, Mary M. (Prof. Dip. 1949), first 
grade critic teacher, Camp School, Teachers 
College of Connecticut, New Britain, Conn. 
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mathematics, Sewanhaka High School, Floral 
Park, N. Y. 


Wall, George A. (A.M. 1949), counselor, 
Thurmont High School, Thurmont, Md. 


Walter, Don A. (Ed.D. 1947), principal, 
Lincoln High School, Ferndale, Mich. 


Stewart, John G. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
German, French and Latin, Highland Manor 
School, West Long Branch, N. J. 


Stoke, Barbara (A.M. 1948), kindergarten 
teacher and elementary school art teacher, 
Presidio Hill School, San Francisco, Calif. 


Stone, Alice Virginia (A.M. 1949), speech 
therapist, St. Barnabas Hospital, New York, 
N. Y. 


Sugrue, Jon J. (A.M. 1949), instructor in 
chemistry, Concordia Collegiate Institute, 
Bronxville, N. Y. 


Symms, D. Eugenia (A.M. 1948), associate 
dean of students and instructor in sociology, 


Palos Verdes College, Rolling Hills, Calif. 


Tamke, George R. F. (A.M. 1949), service 
manager, Livingston Publishing Company, Nar- 
berth, Pa. 


Taylor, Alice R., supervisor of foods, The 
Colonnade Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Townsend, Sarah L. (A.M. 1949), staff nurse, 
The Twin Elms, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Trayner, Agnes (A.M. 1949), assistant resi- 
dent business director and dietitian, University 
of Texas, Austin, Tex. 


Vanchieri, Samuel M. (A.M. 1949), teacher 
of mathematics, High School, Westwood, N. J. 


Van Orden, Muriel Lila (A.M. 1948), teacher 
of secretarial studies, W. C. Mepham High 
School, Bellmore, N. Y. 


Von Schlichten, Erwin W., assistant professor 
of education, Union College and University, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Voydat, Mitchell L. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 


Watanabe, Midori (B.S. 1949), assistant 
teacher of three-year-olds, Agnes Russell Center, 
Teachers College, New York, N. Y. 


Webster, Frank W., assistant professor of 
music, New York State College for Teachers 
at Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Weinstein, Ruth B. (B.S. 1942), assistant chief 
nurse, Veterans Administration Center, White 
River Junction, Vt. 


Weissman, Eleanor M., group teacher of 
three-year-olds, Little Miss Muffet Kinder. 
garten, New York, N. Y. 


Wells, Eleanor F. (A.M. 1924), dietitian, 
Englewood Hospital, Englewood, N. J. 


Wells, Marie E. (A.M. 1931), instructor in 
home economics, Western College, Oxford, 
Ohio. 


Wesley, Elizabeth A. (A.M. 1946), teacher 
of fourth and fifth grades, Gramercy Park 
School, New York, N. Y. 


Westerberg, Alice M. (B.S. 1947), public 
health coordinator, Stamford Hospital School 
of Nursing, Stamford, Conn. 


Wight, Helen (A.M. 1949), instructor in 
home economics, Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Auburn, Ala. 


Wolfe, Thelma Maxine (A.M. 1939), teacher 
of fourth grade, Sunrise Park School, Wan- 
tagh, N. Y. 
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ForMERLY president of Shaw University, 
Raleigh, N. C., Roperr P. Daniet (Ph.D. 
1932) assumed the duties of president of 
Virginia State College at Petersburg on Feb- 
ruary 1. Dr. Daniel was born on the Virginia 
State College campus where his father served 
as secretary for 28 years. He has served as 
president of numerous educational organi- 
zations including the Virginia State Teachers 
Association, the Association of Northern 
Baptist Educational Institutions, the Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools for 
Negroes, and the North Carolina College 
Conference. He has been the recipient of a 
certificate for distinguished service in edu- 
cation awarded by the National Urban 
League. 


On December 15, Jon S. CHartton (A.M. 
1941) assumed the post of Director of Child 
Development and Guidance Services in the 
Delaware State Department of Public In- 
struction. Prior to his acceptance of this 
position, Mr. Charlton was guidance coun- 
selor and occupational coordinator of the 
Rockland County, N. Y., public schools. 
He has also taught guidance courses at New 
York University and Pennsylvania State 


College. 


Tue Veterans Administration has appointed 
AveLaie Hucues (A.M. 1949) acting chief 
of the Neuropsychiatric Nursing Section of 
its Central Office Nursing Service. Miss 
Hughes was a member of the first graduating 
class of Teachers College’s course for mental 
hygiene consultants, offered by the Division 
of Nursing Education. 


Tue new director of the Nursing Service 
of the New York State Department of Men- 


tal Hygiene is Luan Satsman (A.M. 
1935). She has served in this capacity pro- 
visionally since 1946. 


Joun Van Duyn SoutHwortuH (A.M. 1936) 
has been elected president of the Iroquois 
Publishing Company, publishers of school 
textbooks. 


Tue director of the Nursing Service of the 
U. S. Public Health Service, Lucite Petry 
(A.M. 1929), has been appointed to the Ex- 
pert Committee on Nursing of U.N.’s 
World Health Organization. 


ANNOUNCEMENT was made on November 
24 of the appointment of Joun J. KinseLLa 
(Ed.D. 1943) as chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Mathematics Education at New 
York University’s School of Education. In 
his new post he will hold the rank of assistant 
professor. Dr. Kinsella was previously a 
member of the faculty at Ohio State Univer- 
sity. 


Tue Creative Award of the American Acad- 
emy of Physical Education has been pre- 
sented to CATHERINE L. ALLEN (A.M. 1941) 
for her success in selling organized recrea- 
tion to the rural children and communities 
of Tennessee. Miss Allen is a professor of 
physical education at the University of 
Tennessee. 


Tue Maryland State Board of Education 
has appointed Howarp E. Bostey (A.M. 
1935) to the position of Dean of Instruc- 
tion at State Teachers College in Salisbury. 
Dr. Bosley has been an associate professor 
of education at Southern Illinois University 
since 1937. 
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SeLectep vice-chairman of the National 
Conference on Graduate Study on Health, 
held during January in Pere Marquette, Ill., 
Rosauinp Cassipy (Ed.D. 1937) was a dele- 
gate member of the conference, represent- 
ing the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation. Dr. 
Cassidy is professor of physical education 
at the University of California. 


REsIGNING his position as professor of physi- 
cal science at Plymouth, N. H., Teachers 
College, RayMonp Watrter (Ed.D. 1947) 
will become educational specialist at Air 
University, Craig Field, Ala. 


CoMMENCEMENT speaker at Brockport, 
N. Y., State Teachers College in January was 
A.rreD LeLanp Crass (A.M. 1921), profes- 
sor of education at the George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., and 
editor of the Peabody Journal of Education. 
His topic was “When in Rome.” 


NATIONALLY recognized as an authority on 


home furnishing and flower arrangement, 
Anna Hone Rutt (A.M. 1933) has recently 
revised her book, Home Furnishings, which 
is used as a text in approximately 180 col- 
leges and universities throughout the coun- 
try. Mrs. Rutt was formerly head of the art 
department at Northwestern University. 


Tue new title of RutH C. Hartey (A.M 
1928) is Director of Elementary Education 
at Shippensburg State Teachers College in — 
Shippensburg, Pa., where she has been as. ‘ 
sistant director of training. 


Artuur J. Jones (Ph.D. 1907) is completing 
the third revision of his Principles of Guid. — 
ance. Dr. Jones taught at the University of 
Colorado in Boulder last summer. 


“Pros_eMs to Be Solved in Developing Life ‘ 
Adjustment Education for Youth” is the 
topic on which Paut D. Cottier (AM, 
1925), chief of the Bureau of Youth Services 
of the Connecticut State Department of Edu. 
cation, addressed Springfield, Vt., residents 
during November. Mr. Collier has been a 
member of the Connecticut state department 
for 19 years. 


At Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y, ; 
Grace Liccione (A.M. 1947) took an active — 
part in the weekend workshop held during 
October under the auspices of the Women’s © 
Division of the Southeastern Zone of the 
New York State Health and Physical Edu- 
cation Association. Mrs. Liccione, teacher 
of physical education at Fulton Elementary 
School in Mt. Vernon, N. Y., demonstrated 
teaching methods and materials on elemen- 
tary dance. 





